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THE RELATION OF LOPE DE VEGA’S SEPARATE 
SONNETS TO THOSE IN HIS COMEDIAS 


Lope de Vega was considerably influenced by Boscan and Garci- 
lasso de la Vega, who preceded him by only half a century, and who 
made themselves famous by introducing the lighter forms of Italian 
poetry, especially the sonnet and the canzone. Another’s success al- 
ways awakened in Lope the necessity of equaling it, and difficulty in 
the work stimulated him to further activity. Finding that these poets 
were the idols of the period, when his own character was forming, he 
thought the best opportunity for success was to follow their course, 
and hence he tried his hand at writing sonnets. He left some seven 
hundred of them, exclusive of those in his comedias, imitated from 
those of Ariosto, Tasso, and Petrarch. He was not content, however, 
with writing separate sonnets, but he inserted them with considerable 
frequency in his plays. In his Arte Nuevo de Hacer Comedias’ (1609) 
he suggested their apitude for use as soliloquies, but before that date 
we find in his plays sonnets used as such and in other ways as well. 
Just why Lope put them in his plays we do not know, but, though he 
often condemned and ridiculed their usage, he took every opportunity 
to find a place for them in his plays. The question occurs to us here 
as to whether Lope wrote the sonnets in his plays as the need for them 
arose or whether he made the separate poems which he had written 
earlier serve the purpose. It is the purpose of this paper to throw 
some light on this problem. 

For the most part Lope’s monologues were timely and well in 


1“E] soneto esta bien en los que aguardan”; Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
pafioles, Vol. 38, p. 232. 
Panduro in Pobresa no es Vileza demonstrates this function when before 
reciting a sonnet he says: 
“Solo he quedado: ; qué haré? 
Quiero decir un soneto.” 
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keeping with the plot but they were often marred by the artificial dic- 
tion of the sonnet. Such artificiality led to an objectiveness and con- 
ventionality in his verses which would give us cause to believe that he 
might have changed them about provided the theme of the sonnet were 
suited to the situation. Lope, possessing as he did, a decided love com- 
plex, had earlier written a number of sonnets to the ladies of his af- 
fection, and it is logical to presume that he could rightfully have used 
them later in his comedias de amores. His religious sonnets were 
quite suitable for the comedias de santos, and those on miscellane- 
ous themes he could have adapted easily to his other plays. The 
question is, then, did Lope, when his plots required soliloquies, merely 
choose sonnets from those which he had filed away, or did he write 
them specifically for each play as he did the other speeches of the 
actors? Lope did use some of his sonnets interchangeably, for fifteen 
of the sonnets in his comedias are traceable to collections of his sepa- 
rate compositions. The changes necessary to make such a transfer 
effective might be of interest here. 

Three of the principal protagonists of La \oza de Cantaro recite, 
sach in his turn, a sonnet. Dofia Ana’s is a love sonnet—a confession 
of her love for Don Juan. His is a revelation of his love for a “moza 
de cdntaro.” Both contributions are more or less appropriate; the 
Conde’s, however, is merely the recitation of a sonnet borrowed from 
a collection of Lope’s earlier poems. It is as follows: 


A LA VENIDA DE LOS INGLESES A CADIZ 


Atrevidse el inglés, de engafio armado, 
Porque al leén de Espaiia vid en el nido, 
Las ufias en el ambar, y vestido, 

En vez de pieles, del tus6n dorado. 

Con débil cafia, no con fresno herrado, 
Vio a Marte, en forma de espaiiol Cupido, 
Volar y herir, en el jinete herido 
Del acicate, en purpura bafiado. 

Armo cien naves, y emprendio la falda 
De Espafia asir por las arenas solas 
Del mar, cuyo cristal cifie esmeralda. 

Mas viendo en las colunas espafiolas 
La sombra del leon, volvid la espalda 
Sembrando las banderas por las olas.* 


2a Mosa de Cantaro, Act II, Scene 3; Biblioteca de Autores Espafoles, 


Vol. 24. 
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This sonnet is identical with one which is found in Lope’s Obras 
Sueltas, but the date of its composition is unknown. The play, his 
fifteen hundredth one, was published in 1631 or 1632, but it was un- 
doubtedly written some years before its publication. It is highly prob- 
able, however, that Lope took over this sonnet to spare himself the 
work of writing another for a place to which any stereotyped one 
could be adapted. Incidentally, we must remember that the sonnet in 
the play was not a soliloquy, and so Lope had additional license to 
make this repetition. 

La Buena Guarda, one of Lope’s comedias de santos, contains a 
soliloquy in sonnet form, 


; Cuantas veces, Sefior, me habéis llamado, 
Y cuantas con verguenza he respondido, 
Desnudo como Adan, aunque vestido 
De las hojas del arbol del pecado! 
Segui mil veces vuestro pie sagrado, 
Facil de asir, en una cruz asido, 
Y atras volvi otras tantas atrevido 
Al mismo precio en que me habéis comprado. 
Besos de paz os di para venderos 
Pero si fugitivos de su duefio 
Hierran, quando los hallan, los esclavos, 
Hoy que vuelvo con lagrimas a veros, 
Clavadme vos a vos en vuestro lefio, 
Y tendréisme seguro con tres clavos.* 


which is the exact duplicate of one of Lope’s religious compositions 
found in his Rimas Sacras* (Madrid, 1614). The play bears the date 
1610, but it is most probable that the sonnet was written first and not 
published until later. The poem is replete with the fervor character- 
istic of Lope’s religious poetry, but at the same time it has enough of 
the conventional prayer about it to permit its adaptability to a relig- 
ious situation without the least inappropriateness. 
In the same collection of his sacred sonnets there is to be found 
this one: 
Muere la vida, y muero yo sin vida 
Ofendiendo la vida de mi muerte, 
Sangre divina de las venas vierte, 


Y mi diamante su dureza olvida. 
Esta la majestad de Dios tendida 





3 Obras Sueltas, Vol. IV, p. 500. 
4 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, Vol. V, p. 182. 
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En una dura cruz, y yo de suerte 
Que soy de sus dolores el mas fuerte, 
Y de su cuerpo la mayor herida. 

;O duro corazon de marmol frio! 
Tiene tu Dios abierto el lado izquierdo, 
Y jno te vuelves un copioso rio! 

Morir por él sera divino acuerdo. 
Mas eres tu mi vida, Cristo mio, 

Y como no la tengo, no la pierdo.® 


Lope de Vega reproduced this sonnet in one of his comedias de 
santos, San Diego de Alcala. The poem serves as a monologue in 
which the Saint consecrates his life to Christ. In all the cases men- 
tioned above Lope had no need to change the sonnets in any way, but 
occasionally he did have to make variations in order to make the poem 
correspond to the context of the play in which he was making the in- 
sertion. 
La Pastoral de Jacinto (1623) contains a lover’s plaint : 


Estos los sauces son, y ésta la fuente, 
Los montes éstos, y ésta la ribera, 
Donde de Albania vi la vez primera 
Los bellos ojos, la serena frente. 

Este es el rio y ésta la corriente, 

Y aquésta la segunda primavera, 
Que esmalta el verde soto, y reverbera 
En el dorado Toro el sol ardiente. 

Arboles, ya mudé su fe constante ; 
Mas, ; oh gran desvario! que este llano, 
Entonces monte le dejé sin duda. 

Luego no sera justo que me espante 
Que mude parecer el pecho humano, 
Pasando el tiempo, que los montes muda. 


which is the counterpart of a separate sonnet of his Rimas Humanas y 
Divinas® (1634). Lope found, however, that a few variations were 
necessary in the adaptation to the play. The quatrains in the original 
read : 
Estos los sauces son, y ésta la fuente, 
Los montes éstos, y ésta la ribera, 
Donde vi de mi sol liu vez primera 


5 Obras Sueltas, Vol. XIII, p. 182. 

® Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, Vol. V, p. 62. 
7 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, Vol. V, p. 627. 
8 Obras Sueltas, Vol. 1V, Sonnet VII, p. 192. 
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Los bellos ojos, la serena frente. 
Este es el rio humilde y la corriente 
Y ésta la cuarta y verde primavera 
Que esmalta el campo alegre, y reverbera 
En el dorado Tajo el sol ardiente. 


El Cardenal de Belén (1620) contains another religious sonnet : 


Los que a tus plantas su hermosura aplican, 
Y a tu divino sol hacen diadema 
Que con tan soberana epifonema 
Santo, mil veces, santo reduplican, 

Tu inescrutable esencia testifican, 
Con ver que su poder al tuyo tema, 
Divino Theos, Majestad suprema, 
Que tantos atributos significan. 

Si al triangulo santo, que contiene 
Tu circulo divino, el pensamiento, 

Tal vez como veloz, confuso viene, 
En mi pequeho mundo mira atenta 
Tu semejanza, pues el alma tiene 
Memoria, voluntad y entendimiento.9 


Lope had at an earlier date written this for his Los Pastores de Belen’® 
(1612) and, finding it to his purpose in this comedia de santos, he 
transferred it there without any changes. Los Pastores de Belén also 
furnished another sonnet for his religious play, El Divino Africana 
(1623). The separate sonnet went thus: 


Padre, que engendra ah aeterno el Verbo, 
Noticia tuya el substancial conceto, 
Mirando de ti mismo el ser perfeto, 

Luz amorosa, que a los dos reservo; 

Cuya hermosura el Seraphin protervo 
Pens6 igualar, poniendo por objeto 
Al Rey de gloria no vivir sujeto, 

Que tomé6 por mi bien forma de siervo. 

Santa Trina unidad, Trinidad una, 
Que inseparablemente en ti consistes, 
Enfasis de los cielos estupendo ; 

Hermosa forma sin materia alguna, 
Presencia potencial, que en todo asistes, 
Adoro en ti lo que de ti no entiendo.?! 


9 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, Vol. IV, p. 161. 

10 Obras Sueltas, Vol. XVI, p. 426. 

11 Obras Sueltas, Vol. XVI, p. 426, and Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy 
Edition, Vol. IV, p. 161. 
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secause this sonnet was of a conventional sort it was quite satisfactory, 
without even the slightest changes, for Agustino’s expression of his 
adoration of God. Agustino reads it as his own composition, which is 
shown in sharp contrast to one which the Demonio writes in his book. 
Of the six sonnets discussed, four have been on sacred themes. 
Those which we shall discuss now are of a different type, however. 

In Los Benavides (1609) Lope used, with some changes, one of 
his separate productions. The soneto suelto is this :'* 


Amor mil anos ha que me has jurado 
Pagarme aquella deuda en plazos breves ; 
Mira que nunca pagas lo que debes, 

Que eso sdlo no tienes de hombre honrado. 

Muchas veces, Amor, me has enganado 
Con firmas falsas y esperansas leves. 

A estelionatos con mi fe te atreves 
Jurando darme lo que tienes dado. 

Hoy que llega mi vida al traso estrecho, 
Si en palabras me traes y con engafios, 

Que te echaré en la carcel no lo dudo. 

Mas :cémo pagaros, Amor, si has hecho 
Pleito de acreedores por mil afios, 

Y en buscando tu hacienda, estas desnudo ?1% 


The sonnet in the comedia is this: 
; Amor, séis alos ha que me has jurado 
Pagarme aquella deuda en plazos breves! 
Mira que nunca pagas lo que debes; 
Que eso solo no tienes de hombre honrado. 
Muchas veces en pajas me has pagado; 
Que de mal pagador tanto te atreves, 
Que todo es viento y esperansas leves 
Cuanto me rinde en fruto mi cuidado. 
Amor, hoy llega el plaso, el punto es hecho, 
Si en palabras me traes vy con engamfios, 
Que te echaré en la carcel, temo y dudo. 
Mas ¢qué podré cobrar, amor, si has hecho 
Pleito de acreedores por mil afios 
Y en buscando tu hacienda estas desnudo ?14 


The separate sonnet appeared as late as 1634 in the Rimas Humanas y 
Divinas, while the comedia was published in 1609. Lope had un- 


12 From here on the italic words indicate the changes which Lope made in 
the separate sonnets and those of the plays. 

'S Obras Sueltas, Vol. IV, Sonnet CIIT, p. 240. 

14 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, Vol. VII, p. 519. 
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doubtedly written the poem before the date of the play as is evidenced 
by the tact that he changed the sonnet to fit the dramatic work. If he 
had merely transferred the verse to his poetic collection, such changes 
would not have been necessary. The same play reveals another bor- 
rowing from the Rimas Humanas which contained this sonnet. 


Cayo la torre, que en el viento hacian 
Mis altos pensamientos castigados, 
Que yacen por el suelo derribados, 
Quando con sus extremos competian. 
Atrevidos al sol llegar querrian, 
Y morir en sus rayos abrasados, . 
De cuya luz contentos y engafados, 
Como la ciega mariposa ardian. 
; Oh, siempre aborrecido desenganio, 
Amado al procurarte, odioso al verte, 
Que en lugar de sanar abres la herida! 
Plugiera a Dios duraras, dulce engafo; 
Que si ha de dar un desengafio muerte, 
Mejor es un engafio que la vida.'5 


The substitution of “por lo menos al Sol llegar querian” for line five 
of the sonnet is the only difference between that and the monologue. 

Las Rimas Humanas also furnished a soliloquy for Los Comenda- 
dores de Cordoba, although a few changes were essential for the ad- 
justment of the sonnet to the circumstances of the plot. These varia- 
tions are of sufficient importance to justify the quotation of both 
sonnets. The following is the separate exercise : 


Deseando estar dentro de vos propia, 
Lucinda, para ver si soy querido, 
Miré ese rostro, que del cielo ha sido 
Con estrellas y sol natural copia. 

Y conociendo su bajeza impropia, 
Vime de luz y resplendor vestido, 
En vuestro sol, como, Faet6n perdido, 
Cuando abrazo los campos de Etiopia. 

Y cerca de morir dije: Teneos 
Deseos locos pues lo fuistes tanto 
Siendo tan desiguales los empleos. 

Mas fué el castigo, para mas espanto, 
Dos contrarios, dos muertes, dos deseos 
Pues muero en fuego, y me deshago en llanto.® 


15 Obras Sueltas, Vol. 1V, Sonnet CI, p. 239. 
16 [hbid., Sonnet VLXXV, p. 277. 
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An estrambote is included with the monologue : 


Deseando estar dentro de vos propia, 
Senora, por saber si soy querido, 
Miré ese rostro, que del cielo ha sido, 
Con estrellas y sol, retrato y copia. 
Y siendo cosa a mi humildad impropia 
Vime de luz y resplendor vestido 
Con vuestros ojos, cual Faetén rendido, 
Cuando abrasa los campos de Etiopia. 
Pues viéndose en el cielo y paraiso, 
Y cargado de sol, dije: Teneos, 
Deseos locos, que, me habéis burlado, 
Vos quitastéis los ojos de improviso. 
Y cayendo conmigo mis deseos, 
Fué mayor el castigo que el pecado; 
Pero tan obstinado, 
Que otro Luzbel he sido, 
En no ver luz ni estar arrepentido.!? 


Los Comendadores contains another sonnet from the same collec- 
tion, and again the poem suffered changes when it was given the role 
of a monologue. In its first form it read as follows: 


Ya no quiero mas bien que s6lo amaros 
Ni mas vida, Lucinda, que ofreceros, 
La que me dais, cuando merezco veros, 
Ni ver mas luz que vestros ojos claros. 
Para vivir me basta desearos, 
Para ser venturoso conoceros, 
Para admirar el mundo engrandeceros, 
Y para ser Eréstrato abrasaros. 
La pluma y lengua respondiendo a coros, 
Quieren al cielo espléndido subiros, 
Donde estan los espiritus mas puros; 
Que entre tales riquezas y tesoros 
Mis lagrimas, mis versos, mis suspiros, 
De olvido y tiempo viviran seguros.!8 


The changes to occur when the sonnet appeared in the play were: 


Ya no quiero mas bien que sélo amaros, 
Ni mas vida, Seiora, que ofreceros 
La que me dais, cuando merezco veros, 
Ni mds gusto que veros, y agradaros. 

Para vivir, me estd bien desearos, 


17 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, Vol. XI, p. 272. 
18 Obras Sueltas, Vol. 1V, Sonnet CXXXIII, p. 256. 
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Para ser venturoso, conoceros ; 
Sélo le pido a Dios, para entenderos, 
Ingenio que ocupar en alabaros. 

La pluma y lengua, respondiendo a coros, 
Quieren al cielo espléndido subiros, 
Donde estan los espiritus mas puros; 

Que entre vuestras riquezas y tesoros, 
Papel y lengua, versos y suspiros, 
De olvido y muerte viviran seguros.19 


So well did Lope, with such slight changes, adapt these sonnets to 
their places in his plays, that we should easily be inclined to believe 
that he wrote them for a specific purpose. Both of the separate son- 
nets last mentioned he had written to his sweetheart, Lucinda, but he 
deprived them of their personal element when he placed them in the 
play. 

A sonnet in Los Palacios de Galiana is also found among those of 
the Rimas Humanas: 


Que eternamente las cuarenta y nueve 
Pretendan agotar en lago Averno, 
Que Tantalo del agua y arbol tierno 
Nunca el cristal ni las manzanas pruebe; 
Que sufra el curso que los ejes mueve 
De su rueda Ixi6n por tiempo eterno, 
Que Sisypho llorando en el infierno, 
El duro canto por el monte lleve; 
Que pague Prometheo el loco aviso 
De ser ladrén de la divina llama, 
En el Caucaso que sus brazos liga; 
Terribles penas son, mas de improviso 
Ver otro amante en brazos de su dama, 
Si son mayores, quien lo vid lo diga.?° 


The variations which were made in the monologue are “brazos’’ sub- 
stituted for “miembros” in line eleven, and “ojos” for “‘ejes’”’ in line 
five. In the same play there is another sonnet which, although an imi- 
tation of a separate composition, shows a strange difference in theme. 
The soneto suelto is this: 
Atada al mar Andrémeda lloraba, 
Los nacares abriéndose al rocio, 


Que en sus conchas, quajado el cristal frio, 
En candidas alxofares trocaba. 


19 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, Vol. XI, p. 272. 
20 Obras Sueltas, Vol. 1V, Sonnet LVI, p. 217. 
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Armelina, the heroine of the play, is left tied, and in despair ; she hopes 
for no escape. With the following monologue she relieves her pent-up 


feelings : 


This instance plainly shows how Lope was able to adopt a sonnet 
to the situation for which he wished it. A disputable point, however, 
is whether he merely utilized the same subject-matter for the founda- 
tion of the two sonnets without comparing one with the other, or 
whether he had the separate poem definitely in mind when he gave 
Armelina her soliloquy. The play was first published after Lope’s 
death, so we cannot know which he wrote first. A reading of the two 
poems would lead one to believe, however, that Lope was simply using 
the same classical story with no attempt at making one an imitation of 
the other. 

La Quinta de Florencia has a soliloquy which duplicates a sonnet 
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Besaba el pie, las penas ablandaba 
Humilde el mar, como pequefio rio, 
Volviendo el sol la primavera estio, 
Parado en su zenith la contemplaba. 

Los cabellos al viento bullicioso, 


Que la cubra con ellos, le rogaban, 


Ya que testigo fué de iguales dichas, 
Y celosas de ver su cuerpo hermoso 
Las Nereidas, su tin solicitaban, 


Que atin hay quien tenga envidia en las desdichas.*! 


Atada a un risco Andromeda Iloraba, 
De las ajenas culpas inocente, 
Y el mar, con blanca espuma, diligente 
Quebrandose en las penas, le ayudaba, 
Entre sus hondas cuevas voz formaba, 
Con que los dos al cielo tristemente 
Favor pedian, cuyo mal presente 
Por los ojos del sol mirando estaba. 
Bajo Perseo con igual deseo, 
Batiéndole las alas a Pegaso, 
Y didla libertad con presto vuelo. 
Mas yo jcuitada! no hallaré a Perseo, 
Que me pueda sacar del mal que paso, 
Porque enojado amor y airado el cielo.?* 


of El Peregrino en su Patria: 


21 Obras Sueltas, Vol. 1V, Sonnet LXX, p. 224. 
22 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, Vol. XIII, p. 184. 
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Ni sé de amor, ni tengo pensamiento, 
Que me incline a pensar en sus memorias, 
Que sus desdichas como son notorias, 
De lejos amenazan escarmiento. 

Sus imaginaciones doy al viento, 
Sirviéndome de espejos mil historias, 
Y asi de la esperanza de sus glorias 
Aun no tengo primero movimiento. 

Amor, Amor, no puedes alabarte 
De que rindié tu fuego mi albedrio, 

Ni que en el campo voy de tu estandarte. 

Los flechas gastas en un bronce frio, 
No te canses, Amor, tira a otra parte, 
Que es fuego tu rigor, y nieve el mio.?% 


Only a single change was made in the transference of the sonnet 
to the play ; ‘‘se” in the second line of the soliloquy was substituted for 
“me” of the separate sonnet. El Peregrino en sus Patria appeared in 
1604 and the comedia, La Quinta de Florencia, was not published until 
1609. It is a self-evident fact, then, that the monologue was an actual 
borrowing of the earlier love sonnet. 

Another of Lope’s love sonnets was this: 


Quien no sabe de amor, vive entre fieras, 
Quien no ha querido bien, fieras espante, 
O si es Narciso de si mismo amante, 
Retratese en las aguas lisonjeras. 

Quien en las flores de su edad primeras 
Se niega amor, no es diamante, 
Pues no lo puede ser el que ignorante, 
Ni vid sus burlas, ni temid sus veras. 

Yo no me alabaré, que humilde vengo 
Al dulce yugo, Amor, de tu cadena, 

Con Sancha Sanchez, y con Menga Mengo. 

Fuerte vivir por voluntad agena, 

Pues no puedo comer, sino lo tengo, 
Ni tengo gusto, mientras tengo pena.** 


This sonnet he adopted, with only a few changes, to his ;Si no 
Vieran las Mujeres! The quatrains are identical in both, but the tercets 
offer a few variations. Those of the soliloquy go thus: 


;O natural amor! que bueno y malo, 
En bien y mal te alabo y te condeno, 


Y con la vida y con la muerte igualo, 


23 Obras Sueltas, Vol. V, p. 444. 
24 Obras Sueltas, Vol. XIX, Sonnet CXXXV, p. 135. 
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Eres en un sujeto malo y bueno, 
O bueno al que te quiere por regalo, 
O malo al que te tiene por veneno.*5 


The sonnet in the play is the more objective and resembles Lope’s 
separate verses. The isolated one quoted above was undoubtedly the 
product of the Poet’s outbursts of love, and perhaps he thought it too 
emotional to be spoken by the Emperor. 

Another sonnet in the same comedia: 


Canta pajaro amante en la enramada 
Selva a su amor, que por el verde suelo 
No ha visto al cazador, que con desvelo 
Le esta escuchando la ballesta armada; 

Tirale, yerra, vuela, y la turbada 
Voz en el pico transformada en hielo, 
Vuelve, y de ramo en ramo acorta el vuelo, 
Por no alejarse de la prenda amada. 

De esta suerte el amor canta en el nido, 
Mas luego que los celos que recela 
Le tiran flechas de temor de olvido 

Huye, teme, sospecha, inquiere, cela; 
Y hasta que ve que el cazador es ido, 

De pensamiento en pensamiento vuela.?® 


is a counterpart of one which Lope had placed at an earlier date in his 
La Dorotea, a dramatic composition in prose, but which was not pub- 
lished until 1632. ;Si no Vieran las Mujeras! appeared in 1615. Be- 
cause both are dramatic compositions, one in prose and the other in 
poetry, it is difficult to determine which was written first. Julio, a 
character in La Dorotea, says before reciting the sonnet, which is not 
a monologue, by the way, “Quiero decirte unos versos que oi en una 
comedia a proposito de tus zelos, de tus jornadas, y de este indiano que 
te amartela, que, segun imagino, esse despertador desvela mds tu 
pensamiento, que las gracias y hermosura de Dorotea.’’** Whether the 
comedia referred to is Lope’s own ; Si no Vieran las Mujeres! is ques- 
tionable, but because of the many allusions in La Dorotea to Lope’s 
life, La Barrera and H. A. Rennert are of the opinion that this work 

ras written earlier than 1615, the date of the first appearance of the 


25 ;Si no Vieran las Mujeres! Act II, Scene 7; Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles, Vol. 34. 

26 Si no Vieran las Mujeres! Act II, Scene 2; Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles, Vol. 34. 

27 Obras Sueltas, Vol. VII, p. 178. 
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comedia. Another proof of an early date for La Dorotea is that it was 
written in prose and was divided into four acts, while Lope’s later 
dramatic productions were three-act plays in verse. 

In Lo Que Ha de Ser (1630) there is a soliloquy which is very 
similar to one of Lope de Vega’s separate poems. The characters re- 
cite sonnets as a form of amusement, and Albano gives one, the in- 
spiration for which he attributes to this incident : 

Puesto el brazo en un bufete, 


De una bujia en la llama, 
Se quem6 el pufio una dama. 


And his contribution is this: 


Candida y no pintada mariposa, 
Al fuego se acercé sin ver el fuego; 
Pero sin ser su centro, él mismo luego 
Quiso templarse en nieve tan hermosa. 
No es ésa, no, tu esfera luminosa, 
Dijo el amor, que entonces no era fuego, 
Que yo soy rayo, y tiemblo cuando Ilego 
A nieve de mi fuego victoriosa. 
Sordo a su aviso, cuanto mas ardiente 
El muro de la nieve fué pasando, 
Pufio a una mano de si misma ausente ; , 
El fuego esta riendo, amor llorando, 
Crece la llama, y Silvia no la siente: 
; Quién fuera lo que estaba imaginando !28 


The differences in the two sonnets are slight. Lines two, ten, and 
thirteen respectively of the separate sonnet: 


Silvia al fuego acercé, sin ver el fuego 
EI cerco de la nieve fué abrasando 


; Hai zelos! pues Phenisa no lo siente.29 


underwent, in the comedia, the changes we have already seen. 

We have been able to trace, then, to Lope de Vega’s separate son- 
nets fourteen of those to be found in his comedias, and one, which he 
had earlier placed in another dramatic composition, we find he re- 
peated later in a comedia. He never seems to have used, however, the 
same sonnet in two plays. ‘An amazing thing in regard to Lope’s works 
is that, although his characters have a family likeness and betray no 


280 Que Ha de Ser, Act I, Scene 8; Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, 
Vol. 34 


29 Obras Sueltas, Vol. I, p. 272. 
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striking individuality, and, although his intrigue never varies to any 
great extent, he makes no very evident repetitions in the lines of his 
plays. To be able to trace to their origin only fifteen out of some four 
hundred and seventy sonnets shows quite plainly that Lope did not 
often revert to his separate compositions when he wished to use a 
sonnet in his comedias. He might easily have chosen soliloquies from 
the seven hundred verses which he had at hand but, for so facile a poet 
as he, composing a sonnet was an easier task than choosing an apt one 
from those which he had already written. The themes of his sonetos 
sueltos are so varied that he could have easily found some which 
would have done well for monologues, and many would have been 
more suitable, perhaps, than were some which he wrote purposely for 
a particular play. Why, then, did Lope borrow the few that he did? 
He was surely not impressed with their appropriateness to the situa- 
tions for which he used them, because any that he might have written 
would have done equally well there. Perhaps he liked these sonnets 
especially well and thought they were of sufficient worth to deserve a 
place where they would attract more attention than they did among 
his non-dramatic works. The plays and the sonnets were written at 
various times and were published in collections, and so it is difficult to 
ascertain the exact dates of their composition. The comedias for 
which Lope borrowed these few sonnets were written at no single 
period of his career, but some were among his earlier productions and 
others were among his later ones. It cannot be said, then, that he bor- 
rowed from his poetic compositions only until he became oriented in 
the use of the dramatic device of sonnet soliloquies. 
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CONCHA ESPINA' 


Anos hace ya que el nombre de Concha Espina viene di- 
vulganose en el mundo de las letras, y no solo dentro de las fronteras 
de su patria y tierras de habla espafiola, sino también en el resto de los 
paises de Europa y América, donde han merecido el honor de ser 
traducidas a distintos idiomas varias de sus mejores novelas. A la 
hora actual se nos aparece la distinguida escritora como una figura 
sobresaliente entre las mas ilustres de la literatura espafiola con- 
temporanea, tanto por la cantidad como por la calidad de su obra, 
extensa aquélla y excelente ésta. Los criticos mas exigentes lo 
reconocen asi, y este juicio de la critica no es mas que la expresion de 
un sentimiento comun a todos los lectores de las novelas de Concha 
Espina. Creo, en vista de esto, que el objeto principal de mi con- 
ferencia, mas que en cosa otra alguna, debe consistir en ofrecer a 
ustedes en el corto espacio de tiempo de que puedo disponer, un 
cuadro lo mas completo posible de la obra literaria de la genial 
novelista santanderina. Temo, en efecto, que, no obstante su cada 
dia creciente popularidad, pueda atin no ser esta obra suficientemente 
conocida, en su totalidad al menos, por buena parte de los que en 
este momento me dispensan el honor de escucharme. Y a fin de 
proceder de una manera a la vez sencilla y ordenada, estimo que lo 
mejor sera seguir paso a paso la labor diaria de Concha Espina, 
registrando cada uno de sus libros en el mismo orden cronologico de 
su aparicion. 

Antes, sin embargo, de entrar en este analisis detallado, permitase- 
me apuntar algunos detalles biograficos de la autora. 

Nacié Concha Espina en la ciudad de Santander, donde paso 
los primeros quince afios de su vida disfrutando felizmente de la 
compania de sus padres y hermanas. Estaba su familia en muy 
favorables circunstancias y asi pudo aprovecharse de todas las 
ventajas para una educacion superior. Su natural predisposicion 
para cosas literarias recibid todo aliento posible del entendimiento 
de su madre, que reconocid desde luego las dotes particulares de su 
hija. Estas se expresaron al principio en fantasias poéticas, pues todo 
lo que pasaba en su nativa Montafia de Santander, Concha lo con- 


1 Conferencia pronunciada en la Public Library de Los Angeles el 26 de 
Febrero de 1927. 
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vertia en verso. Algunos de sus mas ambiciosos poemas de esta 
época—dedicados a su madre, a la Virgen, a Espafia—pronto se 
encontraron impresos, antes atin de haber complido su autora los 
trece afios, en El Atlantico, periodico de Santander. 

Todavia en su mocedad, se cas6 y acompaii6é a su esposo a Chile. 








Aqui paso tres de los afios mas infelices de su vida, pues su casa- 
miento result6 un error lamentable. ['ué en esta temporada cuando, 
por encontrarse en apuros econdmicos, se dedicd a escribir para 
periddicos seriamente, como corresponsal de los de Santander y para 
El Correo Espaiiol de Buenos Aires. Luego, a su regreso a Espafia, 
public6 su primer libro, un volumen de versos titulado Mis Flores 
(Valladolid, 1903). Es ésta una coleccion de delicados y tiernos 
poemas liricos, de una cualidad espiritual sorprendente para un poeta 
tan joven, versos que expresan profundos sentimientos religiosos y 
patrioticos y cantan las amenidades del hogar. Enrique Menéndez y 
Pelayo, hermano del eminente critico y humanista, que habia seguido 
la carrera de Concha Espina con verdadero interés, proveyo este 
libro de un prélogo exquisito, dando fe del mérito de estos juveniles 
esfuerzos poéticos. Y no fué otro mas que su buen amigo, el mismo 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, quien la aconsejO que siguiera una 
carrera literaria y quien definitivamente dirigi6 sus energias creadoras 
al campo de la novela. 

De 1909 data la primera que publicd: La Nina de Luzmela, 
localizada en la vieja region de Cantabria, su querida Montafia, “la 
tierruca.” Los caracteres de la novela reflejan la observacion ya aguda 
de la autora, segun ella ve la vida en su juventud. Aunque en el 
tratamiento de personajes y escenas el libro aparece reminiscente de 
Pereda, el genio de Concha Espina para tejer una intriga dramatica y 
bordarla con un marco brillante se muestra ya en ésta su primera 
obra de amplitud ; y su fino entendimiento de la psicologia de la mujer 
se refleja caracteristicamente en Carmen, la protagonista. 

En el siguiente aflo (1910) aparecié su segunda novela, Despertar 
para morir, una historia sombria que nos presenta la vida de una 
manera harto pesimista. Predomina aqui el elemento mistico y 
religioso, acentuando los conflictos tragicos entre el deber y la incli- 
naciOn personal de los caracteres principales. En agudo relieve se 
destaca la heroina de la historia, Maria, una verdadera hija de la 
Montafia, y una de las creaciones mas admirables en la galeria de 
mujeres de Concha Espina. 
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Agua de nieve, la siguiente novela (1912), nos ofrece nueva- 
mente, en Regina de Alcantara, otro tipo de la Montafia, pero una 
joven con “ideas modernas,” que ha leido extensamente a Nietzsche 
y a Schopenhauer y que ha desarrollado un punto de vista propio 
acerca de la literatura, el arte y la vida. Extremadamente ansiosa de 
mas desarrollo, viaja por la mayor parte de Europa y la América 
latina, observa vivamente, vive intensamente, se encuentra con las 
inevitables aventuras—y la muy humana aventura de enamorarse 
repetidas veces—y todo ello solo para volver desencantada a su tierra 
nativa, Torremar. Aqui, su egoismo innato vuelve a afirmarse una 
vez mas. Sin el menor escrupulo conquista para si el amor de Adolfo 
Velasco, el prometido de Ana Maria, hermana del que fué novio de 
la heroina en su nifiez, Carlos. Ya casada, la vida no tiene aun 
significado para ella, hasta que llega a ser madre, lo cual le da un 
punto de vista de las cosas mas fino y mas verdadero. 

La Esfinge maragata, que fué publicada dos afios después (1914), 
le conquist6 inmediatamente a Concha Espina el favor del publico. 
El libro es atin hoy una de sus novelas mas populares y acaso sea la 
mas original de todas ellas. Ha sido traducido a varios idiomas. 
(Hay una excelente traduccion al inglés, por Frances Douglas, con 
el titulo Mariflor.) Por esta obra fué agraciada con el premio Fasten- 
rath de la Academia de la Lengua, el premio anual de cinco mil 
pesetas a la mejor novela del aio publicada en Espana. La Esfinge 
maragata pinta la vida de una comarca de la Peninsula, la tierra 
maragata alrededor de Astorga, en la vieja provincia de Leon, la 
region limitada por las montafias de Cantabria, por Asturias y Galicia. 
Es un estudio maravilloso de un pueblo acostumbrado a la pobreza, 
a la labor continua sin ganancia alguna, a la abnegacion y al sacrificio. 
Mariflor, la heroina de la historia, es un caracter finamente visu- 
alizado, dibujado con suma habilidad. Representa el tipo de mujer 
que encontramos tan frecuentemente en las paginas de esta autora, 
la mujer destinada a amar y a sufrir, la mujer eterna de Concha 
Espina, segtin su propria definicion en esta novela: “un ser misterioso, 
nacido para amar y para sufrir.”” Alrededor de Mariflor se agrupan 
una serie de tipos maragatos interesantes: por ejemplo, la figura 
simpatica del joven del pueblo que, normalmente, hubiese acabado 
por ser el esposo de Mariflor, si ella no hubiera sido obligada a 
casarse con Antonio, a quien ella no ama, pero que es rico; la vieja 
abuela y sus enredos financieros; el bondadoso y joven cura del 
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pueblo, y muchos otros que se destacan casi plasticamente. Una 
nota domina en esta novela, como en la mayoria de las de Concha 
spina, nota que viene a constituir el Jeitmotif de gran parte de su 
obra literaria, a saber: la irrealizacion del ideal sonado, la insatis- 
faccion del anhelo sentido y amorosamente acariciado. No es ésta 
ciertamente una concepcion risuefia de la vida. En esta filosofia de 
privacion, de desengafio y de renuncia, toda salvacion y toda felicidad 
consisten en rendirse con tan buena gracia como sea posible a lo 
inevitable. © como dice la autora en el curso de La Esfinge maragata: 
“Toda la felicidad del mundo consiste, a mi parecer, en eso: en 
conformarse.” 

La Rosa de los vientos (1916) es otra historia del norte. Tratase 
de la vida en la region minera del Mar Cantabrico. Soledad Fonte- 
nebro, el caracter principal, es una joven de mucha gracia y de 
buena fibra mental, con un interés verdadero e inteligente por la 
literatura y por la vida. Pierde a su padre temprano; su madre se 
vuelve a casar con un montanes, un hombre fino y simpatico que es 
bien querido de todos. Pero pronto lo olvida la mujer frivola y el 
padrastro viene a Soledad, por quien ha concebido una afeccion 
caballeresca, inspirada por el amor que él anhela y el cual le ha sido 
negado por su mujer. Después de luchar con su conciencia, la joven 
responde con una delicada afeccion amorosa. 

Concha Espina ha expresado su preferencia por esta novela y por 
la primera que escribid: La Nifia de Luszmela, a causa sin duda de 
lo mucho que hay en ambas de ella misma, de su personalidad, de sus 
propios sufrimientos en la vida. 

Este mismo afio (1916) vio la publicacién de un tipo de libro 
diferente, Al Amor de las estrellas, 0 Mujeres del Quijote, un 
estudio delicado de los caracteres femeninos de Don Quijote, a los 
que la autora logra dar nueva vida y significado. El libro fué 
publicado como texto para uso en las escuelas y por inspiracion del 
amigo de Concha Espina, el notable cervantista, Don Francisco 
Rodriguez Marin, Director de la Biblioteca Nacional en Madrid. 

El siguiente afo (1917) aparecid un volumen de cuentos, de 
cuatro narraciones cortas, Ruecas de marfil, de fibra tan exquisita 
que su popularidad en Espafia y en otras partes se explica facilmente. 
En su lindo prefacio al libro, Concha Espina da una interpretacién 
tan poética del titulo y naturaleza de los cuentos que una parte de 
este prologo no estara de mas aqui: “... por las rutas sombrias de 
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este valle de lagrimas, absorta en mi noble vocacion de poeta, voy 
recogiendo en el camino todo aquello que la realidad me ofrece, para 
guardarlo con ternura en mi corazon y tejerlo, después, en mis 
fantasias. 

“Nada desprecio por trivial y menudo que sea. En una gota de 
agua se cifra todo el universo. Abejas hacen la miel; con barro se 
fabrica el bucaro. Tosca y ruin es, casi siempre, la realidad, como el 
copo de lino, como el vellon de lana, como el capullo de seda sin 
hilar ; pero esa materia rida se convierte en estambres luminosos, en 
delicados fililies, cuando la imaginacion y el arte, que son las hadas 
benéficas de los hombres, la toman, la retuercen y devanan en sus 
ruecas invisibles de marfil. 

“Con mas rustico instrumento hilé en este libro unas pobres vidas 
de mujer, humildes y atormentadas vidas, cuyo oscuro y resignado 
dolor tuvo en mi corazon ecos muy hondos. ; Luisa, Angeles, Irene, 
Marcela, Talin, bellas y desventuradas criaturas que un dia pasasteis 
junto a mi llorando y sonriendo, bajo la pesadumbre del destino! 
; Pobres vidas fugaces, rosas al viento, naves en el mar!” 

Un resumen breve nos dara una idea del contenido interesante de 
estos cuentos. Naves en el mar es la historia tragica de una pobre 
emigrante, a bordo de un buque que va a Chile. Durante una 
tormenta da prematuramente a luz un nifio y muere. El terror y la 
angustia de la pobre mujer al pensar que va a ser arrojada al mar, 
y las magnificas descripciones del mar y de la tormenta, son lo 
sobresaliente de este cuento. —La Ronda de los galanes ilustra la 
repugnancia del montafiés a casarse fuera de su grupo, y cuenta 
graficamente la venganza sangrienta que los montaheses toman de 
un extraho que se atrevid a llevarse una de las mujeres mas atractivas 
de la comarca y a tratarla luego mal. —E/ Jayon—mias tarde (1918) 
publicado también por Concha Espina como drama en tres actos, y 
dado bajo la direccion de Martinez Sierra, en el Teatro Eslava de 
Madrid—es una historia de verdadera sinceridad y de factura heroica, 
que sugiere la grandeza de un drama griego. Es la historia del amor 
de una madre, y el estudio de una mujer que desea retener la 
afeccion de su marido a toda costa. A tal mujer, Marcela, le ha sido 
confiado recientemente el cuidado de un huérfano, el jaydn (fruto de 
una pasiOn previa de su esposo, Andrés), al mismo tiempo que ella 
ha dado nacimiento a un nifio deforme. Ella hace creer que el nino 








deforme es el jayon, hasta que la verdad se revela dramaticamente 
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el dia en que este ninito pierde su vida en una nevada. —Talin es 
uno de los cuentos mas conocidos de Concha Espina. Es la historia 
de una nifia de Cantabria, una nifa feliz y alegre, naturalmente 
despreocupada, y a quien los campesinos han dado el sobrenombre 
de Talin por recordarles el dichoso pajarito montafiés de la region, 
el talin. A la edad de diez afios la nifia es herida por un toro y 
condenada a pasar el resto de su vida en muletas, hasta que el milagro 
aparece en la forma de un joven aviador, joven aviador amado, quien 
en su aeroplano lleva a la nifia a las nubes—el suefio de Talin—y a 
la muerte. 

Tres afios intervinieron entre la publicacion de estos cuentos y la 
siguiente novela, El Metal de los muertos (1920), una historia de 
las minas y la vida minera de Rio Tinto, y una suplica apasionada en 
favor del mejoramiento de las condiciones sociales de los pobres 
trabajadores espafioles, y de sus hambrientas y esclavizadas familias. 
La novela revela los métodos de los ambiciosos duefios extranjeros, 
que no tienen misericordia alguna; pinta las justas quejas de los 
mineros abusados y justifica sus huelgas. Una atmosfera tragica 
envuelve la historia, una atmosfera de tristeza y desesperacion que ni 
las mismas descripciones de los alrededores tan preciosos logran 
animar. El Metal de los muertos es tan vigoroso y realista en presen- 
tacion, que es dificil atribuirlo a una mujer gentil, que tuvo la 
audacia de estudiar las condiciones por si misma, viviendo entre los 
mineros, y que ahora acaudilla su causa como campeon. 

Sin embargo, como ya hemos visto en Las Ruecas de marfil, es en 
la narracion corta, en el cuento, donde sobresale Concha Espina, 
pues es en el cuento donde se revela su arte personal de una manera 
mas atrayente y efectiva. Esto lo notamos atin mas en sus tres volu- 
menes de narraciones cortas, tituladas Pastorelas (1920), Simientes 
(1922), y Cuentos (1922). En el Epilogo de Pastorelas, Concha 
Espina describe caracteristicamente el método de su procedimiento: 
“... con el zumo de mi corazon, teji sentimientos y dolores en unas 
paginas de inseguro destino ...” Y refiriéndose a estas narraciones, 
dice en el Prodlogo a sus Cuentos: “... no estan escritos a la usanza 
antigua, con la clasica forma de exposicion, nudo y desenlace.” Por 
lo cual podemos dar gracias, pues a este desvio a la manera de 
composicion tradicional debemos verdaderos poemas en prosa, suefios 
idilicos, pinturas y tableaux, cuadros al vivo, de verdadera belleza, 
saturados de una melancolia que les da una cualidad rara, subjetiva 
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y lirica. “En estos tres libros ... Pastorelas, Simientes, y Cuentos,” 
dice R. Cansinos-Assens,? “muéstranos Concha Espina, como los 
telares de su arte, como la secreta intimidad en que labora su genio. 
Aqui estan los hilos conductores de toda su obra, y en particular aqui 
es donde, sin artificio alguno, nos deja ver el modo ingenuo y 
espontaneo con que reaccionan su espiritu y su sensibilidad ante el 
espectaculo de la vida.” 

El trabajo de mas amplitud que aparece durante esta temporada, 
Dulce Nombre (1921)—bien conocido en los Estados Unidos por la 
espléndida traduccion al inglés de Frances Douglas, titulada The Red 
Beacon—es una novela montafiesa, una historia de vidas despe- 
dazadas, de pobreza, del egoismo del hombre. La novela es realmente 
un triunfo artistico para Concha Espina, en su forma de presentacion 
tanto como en el estilo y en la diccion. La heroina de la historia, 
Dulce Nombre, prometida de Manuel Jesus, su novio del pueblo, 
es obligada por su padre, el avaricioso molinero Martin, a casarse con 
el rico Malgor, un hombre de cuarenta afios. El infeliz de Manuel 
emigra a Cuba en busca de fortuna y para sacar de la pobreza a su 
familia, volviendo al cabo de muchos afios un hombre rico, un poco 
después de la muerte de Malgor. Dulce, como las demas montafiesas, 
ha vivido una vida resignada e infeliz, ha sido una esposa fiel, y una 
enfermera paciente del raquitico Malgor, a la vez que una buena 
madre de su unica hija, Maria. Todos creen ahora que Manuel se 
casara con Dulce. Pero éste al encontrarse con Maria queda sorpren- 
dido y fascinado por el parecido de la hija con la madre. Esto le hace 
revivir emociones y sentimientos que él creia poco menos que desvane- 
cidos, y entonces la chica, prendada de él, cree que Manuel la ama y se 
lo hace saber a su madre. La pobre Dulce cree que lo que su hija le 
cuenta es cierto. Una serie de coincidencias y puras casualidades 
vienen a reafirmarla en esta creencia y entonces, adolorida y desolada, 
se refugia en la Torre de Luzmela a devorar su tristeza y su dolor. 

En el sutil analisis psicologico, en el dibujo del alma atormentada 
de la mujer que se da cuenta de que ya no tiene atractivos para su 
antiguo amante, la autora del libro nos ha dado en Dulce uno de sus 
estudios de caracteres mas fuertes, mas convincentes. 

En El Caliz rojo (1923), acertadamente llamado un sinfonia de 
dolor, nos encontramos de nuevo con Soledad Fontenebro, la Soledad 
de La Rosa de los vientos, que ha sido abandonada por su marido, al 





2 “Literaturas del Norte,” La Obra de Concha Espina, p. 251. 
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cual ella no puede olvidar. En la casa de un cuidador de bosques 
de Alemania le presentan a Ismael Davalos, judio sefardico de 
Salonica, “un espafiol sin patria.” Siéntense mutuamente atraidos, 
pues ambos han sufrido y son dos “almas solitarias.” Pero, no 
obstante esta atraccion mutua, Ismael no puede vencer la concepcién 
idealista del primer amor de Soledad, aun a pesar de lo poco meritorio 
de su objeto. 

El siguiente ano (1924) aparecid otra coleccion de narraciones 
cortas, Tierras del Aquilon, que recribio el Premio Castillo de Chirel 
de las Real Academia Espafiola. En esta deliciosa obra reune Concha 
Espina un conjunto de las impresiones que su estancia en Alemania 
le causo. Reproduce vivamente el espiritu existente en aquella tierra 
después de la derrota en la gran guerra con la sutileza tan delicada 
con que solo una imaginacion combinada con un sentimiento como 
los suyos pueden describir. Deleita la obra por su espiritualidad 
tan penetrante y dulce, causando una impresion de agrado en el lector. 
En suma, reflejan estos cuentos las impresiones de un viajero que 
observa fielmente, que puede penetrar hondamente en el alma de 
otro pueblo, y que tiene un respeto muy sincero por sus costumbres, 
sentimientos y leyendas. 

Altar Mayor (1926), la novela mas recientemente publicada por 
Concha Espina, se desarrolla en Covadonga, el altar mayor de la 
naturaleza y de la leyenda historica espafiola, la Covadonga donde el 
primer rayo de victoria quebro las largas tinieblas del desastre y 
donde, siete afios después de la caida de Rodrigo, Pelayo inicio la 
redencion de Espafia. La novela tiene un excelente relieve en el 
paisaje romantico asturiano, retratado de una manera maestra y en 
la vena mas feliz de Concha Espina. El argumento es bastante 
sencillo. Teresina es la linda protagonista de la historia y, como es 
frecuente con las mujeres de Concha Espina, esta sentenciada a la 
desgracia y al sufrimiento. Pone toda su fe en Javier, hombre de 
disposicion vacilante, creyendo los juramentos que le hace, mientras 
que él permite que su madre arregle su boda con Leonor. 

Este breve resumen que de su obra literaria acabamos de hacer, 
apenas puede dar mas que una idea muy vaga y muy imperfecta del 
poder y facultades creadoras de Concha Espina. Y mucho menos 
puede dar una idea, ni siquiera remota, de la manera encanta- 
dora en que toda esa obra esta escrita. Reconocida ya como una 
estilista consumada, todo cuanto de la ilustre novelista se diga en este 
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respecto ha de ser forzosamente inferior a la realidad. Asombra, en 
verdad, la riqueza de vocabulario que Concha Espina derrama a 
manos llenas en las paginas de sus libros; pero asombra aun mas el 
arte exquisito con que compone sus frases; la docilidad con que la 
palabra sigue el vuelo del pensamiento de la escritora; la capacidad 
expresiva que en su pluma adquiere ; el efecto brillante y la armonia 
musical que caracterizan el conjunto. Tiene su estilo todas las notas 
y todos los matices de un arte rico y delicado; un estilo que, 
como el mar de su querida Cantabria, una hora resuena brusco y 
amenazador, y otra hora susurra dulces cantares de amor—de un 
amor norteno, tierno, ensofiador y un poco melancolico.* 

Voy a concluir, pero no sin antes recoger un deseo y una es- 
peranza comunes a los muchos amigos y admiradores que en todas 
partes tiene Concha Espina. Varios son los premios que en re- 
conocimiento de su talento genial ha recibido hasta hoy la distinguida 
novelista, y el momento parece llegado de que le sea concedido el 
que ya por dos veces fué adjudicado a dos ilustres compatriotas 
suyos: el gran Premio Nobel. Este es el deseo y ésta es la esperanza 
de los muchos amigos y admiradores de Concha Espina, deseo y 
esperanza por cuya realizaciOn trabajan con afan. Concesion seria 
ésta, en efecto, a la vez justa y beneficiosa. Justa, por el alto valor 
estético que su obra literaria representa. Beneficiosa, porque, liberada 
asi de las preocupaciones de indole material con que actualmente tiene 
que distraerse, podria Concha Espina entregarse por completo y 
descansadamente a su noble tarea de artista sincera, y podriamos 
nosotros prometernos muchos libros excelentes de mujer tan simpa- 
tica y tan observadora de las virtudes y flaquezas de la humanidad. 


S. L. Mi_carp ROSENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT Los ANGELES 


8 Cf. Frances Douglas, “The Art of Concha Espina,” in The Commonweal, 
March 31, 1926, p. 571. 
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Progreso y Riquez—Nada hay mas sorprendente que el incon- 
table numero de producciones artisticas espafiolas. Por ser tantas en 
todos ordenes de la escultura y de la pintura apenas si son debidamente 
apreciadas por los mismos naturales del pais acostumbrados siglo tras 
siglo a contemplar casi indiferentes la incesante fecundidad de sus 
incomparables artistas. Y sucede que las grandes admiraciones y los 
grandes elogios acerca del arte espafiol vienen generalmente de fuera 
y pocas veces se suscitan en la propia Espana. 

Para que el lector, el visitante o el viajero pueda formar una idea 
lo mas completa posible del arte espafiol precisa conocer las disposi- 
ciones especiales de este pueblo que se revelan muy especialmente en 
las artes decorativas. Vamos a presentar una breve descripcion de 
estas artes para que a, pt<dan apreciarse mas justamente el gran 
progreso y las grandes r.quezas de la escultura y de la pintura espanola. 

Artes Plasticas y Graficas—Las artes decorativas, en sus dos prin- 
cipales formas o manifestaciones, ya pldsticas o grdficas han sido en 
todas las épocas cultivadas con esmero y esplendor por los espanoles. 
En las artes decorativas plasticas han dominado las siguientes: la 
talla en madero; la talla en piedra, llamada gliptica; la talla a labrado 
de hierros ; la orfebreria y la ceramica. En las artes decorativas grafi- 
cas han descollado en la caligrafia, en el grabado, en la litografia, en 
el estampado, en el bordado, en el encaje, en los tapices y en el esmalte. 

Los primeros tallistas en madera son anteriores a la cultura de 
Grecia y han dejado maderas con inscripciones o tablas representando 
escenas de caza que pueden verse en los museos historicos 0 arqueolo- 
gicos de muchas ciudades. El apogeo y la grandeza de las obras de los 
tallistas se muestra desde el perriodo romano hasta fines de la Edad 
Media. En general reproducen escenas guerreras 0 asuntos religiosos. 

Los Maestros Tallistas—Este arte decorativo de la talla fué una 
de las fuentes de embellecimiento y de enriquecimiento de las iglesias 
y de los monasterios. Un hecho curioso es, que hasta el siglo XV se 
desconocen en general los nombres de los artifices de las mas notables 
decoraciones en madera. Parece que su modestia era tan grande y 
creian tan simple su oficio, porque lo mismo decoraban un banco, que 
una puerta, que un capitel o un caliz, que silenciaban sus nombres y 
pasaban ignorados. 
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Desde el siglo XV aparecen en las relaciones de las obras de las 
iglesias los primeros nombres de los maestros tallistas. Asombra su 
habilidad y genialidad porque no se tienen exactas noticias de que hu- 
biese escuelas de aprendizaje. A lo sumo de aprendizaje de dibujo, 
casi puede decirse que estos artistas se formaban solos por un espiritu 
de irresistible vocacion y una devota e intimo concepcion de su arte. 
; Y qué obras producian! Véanse para no citar millares, el triptico de 
madera tallada, dorada y policromada de estilo ojival y plateresco en 
el Mueso de Barcelona; el retablo del altar mayor de la catedral de 
Vich; los detalles de los coros de las Catedrales de Sevilla, Toledo, 
Leon, Zamora y Oviedo entre otros muchos, que son verdaderas fili- 
granas de variados estilos. 

Segun los escritores mas eruditos, en el numero, en la importancia 
y en la hermosura, las obras de los grandes tallistas espafioles superan 
a las obras de los tallistas alemanes, y flamencos que se han distinguido 
también en este arte decorativo. 

En seis grupos principales se han cl‘sif ado los asuntos o temas 
desarrollados, en el arte de la talla; biblicos, simbolicos, satiricos, de 
costumbres, historicos y fantasticos. Los dos primeros y los histéricos 
se muestran generalmente en los edificios religiosos. Los otros en 
Palacios y edificios particulares. 

La talla en piedra constituye también la principal ornamentacion 
de las iglesias y de los Palacios de la nobleza y aun de muchos castillos. 
Uno de los ejemplares mas hermosos en marmol puede admirarse en 
la sala capitular de la Catedral de Sevilla. 

Los museos espafioles y en especial el Museo Arqueoldgico 
Nacional estan Ilenos de piedras grabadas de todas las épocas algunas 
que no tienen par en los demas museos del mundo. EI tallado en ma- 
dera y en marfil de “arquetas,” es de un gusto y de una preciosidad no 
igualada y dio origen a una original ornamentacion de los muebles que 
atin todavia son estimados y se buscan por lo raro y elegante. El 
labrado del hierro y el bronce fué otra habilidad insuperable de los 
artificices espafioles hasta el siglo XVIII. 


Labrado en Bronce.—Hace mas de 2,000 afios que aparecen bronces 
labrados en Espanta. Los mas antiguos se encuentran en las Islas 
Baleares. Principalmente los bronces de las primitivas épocas repre- 
sentan cabezas de toros, cuernos e imagenes simbolicas. Pero en los 
ultimos periodos de la Edad Media y en los primeros de la Edad 
Moderna el desarrollo de las “forgues” fraguas o fabricas de labrar 
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bronces o hierros aplico el labrado a la ornamentacion de muebles y 
edificios. 

Soberanos ejemplares de estos bronces artisticos son los detalles 
de la Puerta del Perdon de la Catedral de Toledo; la magnifica 
“arqueta” de bronce esmaltado que se conserva en el Real Monasterio 
de Santo Domingo de Silos, el “tenebrario de bronce” de la Catedral 
de Burgos; la reja de la Capilla del Sagrario de Toledo; la estatua de 
la Fé que corona la Giralda de Sevilla; las notabilisimas puertas de la 
iglesia de Guadalupe que representan en bronce asuntos de la vida de 
Cristo y la Virgen Maria; los pulpitos de muchas catedrales y en 
especial el de la Catedral de Santiago de Compostela obra del famoso 
artifice aragonés Juan Bautista Celma, del siglo XVI en (1563)— 
las colecciones de pintorescos candelabros que se conservan en la 
mayoria de las iglesias y en muchas casas particulares; las famosas 
puertas y cancelas que han perdurado en la fabricacion de casi todos 
los edificios especialmente en Andalucia, y en fin, las rejas admirables 
que constituyen la ornamentacion mas preciada en iglesias, conventos 
y Palacios. Se ensefan como ejemplares clasicos de rejas, la de la 
Capilla del Condestable en la Catedral de Burgos y la de la Capilla 
Real en la de Granada. 

Orfebreria.—E] desarrollo de las artes industriales que se conoce 
con el nombre de orfebreria, tiene tan espléndidas manifestaciones que 
ya es bien sabido, por todo el mundo, que no hay pueblo que pueda 
ofrecer como Espafia ejemplares propios mas notables y de mas valor 
en joyas y objetos de adornos hechas desde los mas remotos tiempos. 

Joyas.—En todos los museos, en todas las exposiciones, Ilaman ex- 
traordinariamente la atencion las ricas colecciones de joyas que segun 
grafica expresion de un erudito inglés “suspenden el animo de todas 
las mujeres.” Tiene su explicaciOn esta abundancia y magnificencia. 

El subsuelo de Espafia es riquisimo en toda clase de minerales y 
los metales estimados de oro y plata son frecuentes; minas explota- 
doras de los mismos se conocen de tiempos anteriores a los fenicios, 
de mas de unos 3,000 afios. Hay joyas que los expertos clasificadores 
dividen en celtas e iberos de oro y plata encontradas en el Norte de 
Asturias y Galicia, consistentes en hermosos brazaletes, hay preciosas 
diademas encontradas en Caceres, al este, que pueden contemplarse 
en el Museo Nacional de Madrid. 

Del antiquisimo periodo ibero existe el notabilisimo y unico 
ejemplar en el mundo de “la diadema de Javea’ encontrada en Alba- 
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cete, sureste de Espana, que muestra el gran progreso en las artes de 
oro que habia en Espafia hace 3,000 afios. El museo de Cadiz ofrece 
la mas rara coleccion de joyas y adornos recogidos de toda la parte 
meridional de Espafia, formada por anillos, pendientes, collares, aros 
y broches. 

Del periodo arabe de los califas de Cordoba hay muchisimos objetos 
domésticos sobre todo platos y mesitas repujadas y de relieves bel- 
lisimos. 

Las Custodias.—Del periodo de los reyes cristianos hay una in- 
finidad, llamando entre todas la atencion las artisticas custodias de las 
iglesias, pudiéndose ver de entre los mejores ejemplares las siguientes ; 
la custodia de la catedral sevillana; la de plata dorada y piedras pre- 
ciosas del siglo XVI; de la iglesia de Jativa, provincia de Valencia; 
las goticas de plata de las iglesias de Burriana y Villarreal; la de la 
iglesia de Alcover, gotica también; el caliz de Dofia Urraca de la 
catedral de Leon y las célebres “tablas Alfonsinas” relicario que se 
conserva en la catedral de Sevilla y por ultimo la valiosisima de oro y 
piedras del Real Monasterio del Escorial. 

El pleno apogeo de la orfebreria espafiola se alcanza en los siglos 
XIV y XV, en los cuales se muestran otras variedades entre ellas las 
anforas y las copas. 

Cerdmica.—Para terminar con las artes “plasticas’”” no podemos 
prescindir de decir algunas palabras acerca de la tan importante 
“ceramica espafiola.” Siete centros principales de manufacturas cera- 
micas se conocen en Espafia que han extendido por todo el mundo la 
fama de esta industria artistica; Talavera, Puente del Arzobispo, 
Menasalvas y Toledo en la provincia de éste nombre, por lo cual 
muchos Ilaman a esta industria, arte toledano. 

Ademas Alcora en la provincia de Castellon y las del Buen Retiro 
y Moncloa en Madrid, La de Talavera es la mas antigua y la historia 
de sus “barrerias” nombre que se les da a los talleres de los alfareros, 
es notabilisima porque fueron protegidas por reyes y por nobles. 

Barrerias o Fabricas——Datan las primeras barrerias de antes del 
rey San Fernando en el siglo XIII. De ella proceden los famosos 


platos de Talavera que adornan en Europa tantas_residencias 
senioriales. 


Los Platos de Talavera.—Es caracteristico de la ceramica de Tala- 
vera el decorado sobre esmalte mexcla de estafio y plomo que hacen 
los objetos mas brillantes y blancos, predominando en su ornamenta- 
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cidn los colores azul y blanco y el policromado en que descuellan las 
tonalidades azules y amarillas. 

El puente del Arzobispo y Toledo predomina en su ceramica, que 
tiene su gran desarrollo en los siglos XVII y XVIII, el tono vidriado, 
melado e intensamente verdoso, y sus platos, anforas y demas objetos 
llevan en el centro figuras de ciervos y liebres, muchos un arbol, el pino. 


Jarros “Vineros” de Toledo.—tLa caracteristica de su produccion 
no fueron platos como en Talavera sino los “jarros vineros” muchos 
adornados con retratos de reyes y llevando un letrero que dice: ; Viva 
mi duefio! En las barrerias de Menasalbas la ceramica es mas basta 


que en las anteriores y su produccion mas estimada es del siglo XVIII. 


’ 


Escribanias y Especieros.—Se distingue por sus reflejos irrisados 
y su produccion principal no fueron platos sino escribanias y especieros. 
Es muy notable el curioso “especiero de San Martin” en forma de 
pagoda india llena de pajaros y monos que puede verse en la “coleccion 
Casal” en Madrid. 


Cerdmica de Alcora.—E1 pintoresco pueblo de Alcora situado en las 
montafas de Castellon al este de Espafia, puede considerarse como el 
centro de toda la tradicion alfarera de los pueblos del Lavente espafiol, 
(parte Mediterranea). 

Su apogeo es del siglo XVIII en sus comienzos, produciendose una 
variedad de objetos; platos, pilas, placas, jarros, tarros de botica y 
hasta figurillas escultéricas, debido esta variedad a que al centro de 
Alcora acudieron en el siglo citado maestros alfareros de otras regiones 
de Espafia. 

La caracteristica de esta ceramica es la calidad rojiza de sus barros 
aunque los policromados son azules, amarillos, anaranjado y verde 
aceituna, por lo general en tonos fuertes. 





Porcelana.—El centro ceramico de Alcora lleva de ventaja a los 
anteriores la fabricacion de la porcelana que los otros no intentaron. 
En esta materia se produjeron en Alcora multitud de objetos y 
figurillas escult6ricas, principalmente de bailarines y musicos. La 
porcelana de Alcora que data de 1751 aunque fuerte, se cree carece de 
la deseada dureza para contener liquidos a grandes temperaturas. 

La ceramica madrilefia de las barrerias de Buen Retiro y la Mon- 
cloa que aparece en 1760 no tiene la importancia que las otras aunque 
producen una ceramica fina consistente en jarrones para la Real Casa 
y la iniciacion de azulejos de reflejos metalicos. 

Cerdmica Artistica—La ceramica propiamente artistica es hispano- 
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arabe y gotica y tuvo y tiene sus principales centros de produccion en 
la parte meridional de Espafia, en Sevilla, Cordoba y Granada. Los 
alicatados de colores, los azulejos de reflejos metalicos hoy tan en moda 
para todas las construccidnes artisticas, lujosas y elegantes, salen de 
esas ciudades. 

Con esta industria de la ceramica y anterior a ella se desarrollé 
también en Espafia la industria del vidrio policromado famosa en el 
mundo y que se muestra en las multiples cristalerias de las catedrales. 
En el siglo XI comenzo esta industria sosteniendose hasta principios — 
del siglo pasado en el Norte, en Catalufia, en el Sur, en Sevilla, Jaén y 
Almeria, en el Este, en Valencia y en el centro de Espafia en Toledo, 
Cuenca y Valladolid. 


Artes Graficas Caligrafia.—La misma genialidad, la misma inven- 
tiva, el mismo espiritu de laboriorisidad que demuestra el pueblo 
espafiol en las artes decorativas plasticas que hemos anotado, se revela 
también en el cultivo de las artes decorativas graficas. En la caligrafia 
todo un gran arte practico y acabado representan los escritos, libros y 
documentos que retienen los Archivos y Bibliotecas espafoles desde 
el siglo V. Baste para juzgar de la importancia de la caligrafia espafola 
los libros publicados sobre el arte de escribir 1548 el vizcaino Juan de 
Iciar did su tratado “Como se ensefia a escribir perfectamente.” En 
1550 el aragonés Jaime Guiral su tratado “Para escribir bien.” En 
1565 “Honra de Escribanos” de Pedro Madariaga. En 1571 “Arte de 
Escribir” de Francisco Lucas y en 1599 “arte de escribir con cierta 
industria” de Ignacio Pérez. En el siglo XVII se creo el cargo llamado 
“Escritor Mayor de Privilegios” que revisaba los escritos reales para 
ver sobre todo si los documentos en cuanto a la letra estaban artistica- 
mente presentados. 

Asi es que las paginas de los libros, las portadas de los mismos, 
estan Ilenas de letra gotica-espafiola de adorno de distintas calidades 
hechas a mano que son verdaderos monumentos del arte caligrafico. 

El Grabado.—Casi paralelo al arte caligrafico corre el arte del 
grabado, revelandose como grandes dibujantes muchos maestros 
grabadores en papel, en madera y en metales, a partir principalmente 
del siglo XVI. Centenares de grabados notables podra examinar el 
que visite los Museos y Bibliotecas espafiolas pero hemos de sefialar 
entre los notables la primera edicion de la Biblia, traduccidén del 
sacerdote Scio, publicada primero en Valencia en 1791, en gran papel 
y con 200 grabados hechos por los 17 mejores grabadores de la época. 
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Litografia.—Apenas el aleman Senefelder acaba de resolver en 
Munich el problema de la invencion del arte litografico, el cientifico 
catalan Carlos de Gimbernat informaba al gobierno espafiol en 1805, 
y en seguida los artistas y grabadores espanoles comenzaron a hacer 
aplicaciones decorativas de la litografia y el estampado. 

Bordado y Encaje.-—kEn ambos ordenes el gusto mas exquisito ha 
dejado sus huellas, produciendose cosas muy bellas, Pero tal vez, a 
todo esto superan las obras de ese arte domestico en que interviene la 
labor de la aguja condcido con los nombres de “bordado y encaje.” 
Ks universalmente reconocida la habilidad y la paciencia de la mujer 
espanola para estas labores. 

Desde muy remotos tiempos las manufacturas de bordado y encaje 
tuvieron en Espana su principal desarrollo, desde los tiempos de la 
reconquista en el octavo siglo. 

De este periodo se guarda en la catedral de Gerona (noroeste de 
Espana) un pano, mal llamado “tapiz del Génesis que mide 3 metros y 
78 centimetros de altura por 4 y 15 de ancho que esta bordado en lanas 
de colores sobre lino, y su aspecto es el de una pintura 0 mosaico, pafio 
que da idea por su técnica de lo que fue el bordado en la antiguedad y 
en la edad media, técnica que se ha perfeccionado hasta lo increible y 
que hace hoy tan solicitados por todos los extranjeros los “bordados y 
encajes a mano,” espafoles, con los cuales no pueden competir ni en 
tejido ni en duracion los que produce la manufactura industrial de 
maquinaria. 

La industria artistica del bordado es cultivada en dos clases dis- 
tintas ; el bordado religioso 0 monastico que comprende los ornamentos 
de iglesias, y el secular civil. Los dos centros principales de bordados 
y encajes monasticos son Toledo y Sevilla. Del civil el tan conocido 
pueblo de Almagro en la provincia de Ciudad Real de la region caste- 
llana. Este centro, de fama mundial, lleg6 a tener en uno de sus 
mejores talleres en el ano 1840, 6,000 operarias. 

Tapices—Cuanto a los tapices artisticos espafioles es tan recono- 
cido su valor que solo una breve nota apuntaremos para fijar la aten- 
cion del lector o viajero. Hubo y hay tapicerias dependientes de las 
iglesias y buenas fabricas en Salamanca, Madrid y Sevilla, de las 
cuales hoy solo existe la Real de Madrid. Los tres ordenes o clases 
principales de tapices, que constituyen colecciones famosisimas, entre 
los cuales se divide la produccion son los siguientes : “Tapices goticos,” 


“Tapices flamencos” y “Tapices espafioles o de asuntos espafioles.” 
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Entre estos es notabilisima la llamada “tapiceria del Quijote” y los 
cuadros y motivos goyescos. En los otros hay hermosisimas repro- 
ducciones de las obras de los mas famosos pintores, Rubens, Teniers, 


Ticiano, Murillo, Velazquez, Greco, etc. 

Las Grandes Artes.—Bien se comprendera, después de este ligero 
recorrido sobre las artes decorativas que un pueblo de tan intensas dis- 
posiciones artisticas como el espanol lIlegue en la escultura y en la 
pintura a magnitudes excelsas acaso igualadas pero no superadas por 
ningun otro pueblo. : 

Habria que escribir muchas paginas para lograr siquiera el intento 
de dar una resefia muy sintética del gran progreso que en estas artes 
ha aleanzado Espafia. Pero teniendo en cuenta que no hay lector o 
viajero curioso que carezca de algunas noticias acerca de este progreso, 
porque las producciones 0 reproducciones de los artistas espanioles han 
circulado triunfantes por todos los hemisferios y estan mencionadas 
en libros y guias que corren de mano en mano, solo diremos en estas 
lineas lo que mas propio sea, para dar una idea de conjunto, que guie, 
acrecentandolo, el interés del investigador o visitante. 


Escultura—A\ tratar ahora de afirmar la importancia de la escul- 
tura espafiola dejamos a un lado indicaciones sobre la edad antigua 
que se refieren a los periodos ibero, fenicio, griego y romano porque 
estos periodos mas corresponden a la época arqueolégica-arquitectonica 
de cuyos principales monumentos ya hemos tratado de dar idea en el 
capitulo dedicado a la arquitectura espaniola. Edades media y moderna 
seran objeto de nuestro breve analisis. 

De los principios de la edad media apenas se conservan obras que 
ver. Pero del afio 1,000 en adelante hay muchas y hasta parece que la 
actividad artistica se multiplica. Los siglos XI y XII abundan en 
estatuas, relieves y capiteles. Tipo notable de relieves, la iglesia de 
San Pedro de Nave, provincia de Zamora con sus recortes en piedra de 
escenas biblicas. Tipo notable de estatua, el Crucifijo de San Isidoro 
de Leon. Tipo de capiteles, los del gran claustro de San Domingo de 
Silos, provincia de Burgos. 


Estatuas, Capiteles y Relieves—La segunda mitad del siglo XII 
produce, segun todos los autores consultados, capiteles, relieves y 
estatuas mejores que todos los producidos por los demas pueblos de 
Europa. Tipo de esta belleza en estatuas, las de las iglesias de San 
Miguel y San Martin en Segovia y en relieves y capiteles, tipo la in- 
comparable portada del Monasterio de Ripoll en Catalufa. 
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En el siglo XIII se sigue perfeccionando y cultivando la estatua y 
el relieve con tipos tan vigorosos en estatuaria como las de la entrada 
de la Catedral de Lérida. 

En el siglo XIV y en su primer tercio, lo mas potente del arte 
escultérico espafiol son las esculturas policromadas; tipo, las de la 
capilla de Santa Catalina, en el claustro de la catedral de Burgos. 

En el siglo XV, los sepulcros, que pueden verse en muchas iglesias 
y que originan el interés por los mausoleos funerarios fuera de las 
iglesias en los cementerios. 

Retratos y Sepulcros—En los siglos XVI y XVII, con la aparicion 
de los grandes maestros Forment, Berruguete, Alonso Cano, Roldan 
y su hija Luisa (La Roldana) el retrato o busto en piedra, la estatuaria 
funeraria y la estatuaria religiosa de los pasos procesionales tienen su 
mas aureo apogeo. Tipos: el retrato de la hija de Forment en el re- 
tablo mayor de la catedral de Huesca; el sepulcro del cardenal Tevera, 
por Berruguete, en el Hospital de San Juan, en Toledo, el Cristo del 
Gran Poder de Martinez Montafiés, iglesia de San Lorenzo en Sevilla 
y la Virgen de las Angustias de la Roldana en la catedral de Cadiz. 


Adornos Estatuas y Capiteles de Marmol.—E\ siglo XVIII es el 
periodo de las estatuas y capiteles de marmol en edificios y casas par- 
ticulares y de profusion de adornos con la aparicion del escultor Chu- 
rriguera; tipo los bellos angeles de este mismo escultor en el retablo 
que decoro en la catedral de Plasencia. 

De los siglos XIX y XX, tiempos que podemos llamar contem- 
poraneos, solo hemos de decir que son los tiempos de famosos escul- 
tores que estan sonando todos los dias en nuestros oidos muchos de 
ellos consagrados y laureados ya en Europa y América; los Bellver, 
Benlliure, Blay, Querol, Sufiol, Marinas, Inurria, Macho, Huerta, 
Julio Antonio, y tantos otros que ameritan el arte espanol. 

La Pintura—Con la mayor concisién posible apuntaremos algo 
sobre la importancia extraordinaria de la pintura espafiola, arte, de 
entre los espafioles, el mas conocido por los extranjeros, en raz6n de 
las exposiciOnes celebradas en estos ultimos afios y por las indispen- 
sables visitas que hacen los viajeros a los grandes museos. Aqui, por 
las mismas razones que al tratar de la escultura, dejamos la edad 
antigua que entra en la parte de los monumentos arqueologicos no 
propriamente de factura espafiola. 


Pinturas Murales——De los siglos V al XV se desarrollan princi- 
palmente, las pinturas murales y los retablos, en las iglesias. De ellas 
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estan llenas todas las regiones de Espafia. Y apenas pueden dificil- 
mente seleccionarse ejemplares tipos, porque los hay de mérito en 
abundancia. 


Pintura al Oleo.—Se cita como tipo bello las pinturas murales de la 
iglesia de San Baudillo en Casillas de Berlanga, provincia de Soria. 
En el siglo XV la nueva pintura al 6leo da un mayor relieve atractivo, 
y comienza a extenderse el uso de “tablas” o cuadros de todos tamajfios, 
acentuandose varios estilos o escuelas, comenzando a sefialarse la de 
Sevilla presentandose de ella como tipos entre otros cuadros, “La 
Virgen de la Hiniesta,” “El Calvario” y “Piedad,” que pueden verse 
en la catedral de Sevilla. 

En los primeros afios del siglo XVI entra triunfal la corriente del 
Renacimiento influyendo las obras de todos los pintores. Como tipo de 
estilo se consideran las doce composicidnes del retablo de la “Vida de 
la Virgen” en la catedral de Valencia. El resto del siglo casi lo llena 
por completo la grandiosa produccion del Greco glorioso. 

Caracteres de la Escuela Espaiola—En el siglo XVII con los 
artistas de Toledo, Valencia y los pintores sevillanos Pacheco, Roelas, 
Herrera el Viejo, se van acentuando las notas que caracterizan luego 
a toda la escuela espafiola; el estudio del natural y el del efecto de la 
luz. Es el siglo de los dos grandes maestros de gloria universal, los 
sevillanos, Diego Velazquez (1599-1660. y Bartolomé Esteban Mu- 
rillo (1618-1682). Siglo del maravilloso arte velazquiano del retrato, 
y de la mayor armonia que se ha logrado entre el realismo de los 
modelos y el idealismo del sentir religioso que distingue a los cuadros 
del inmortal pintor de la Inmaculada. 


Los Mas Famosos Pintores de los Ultimos Cincuenta Aiios—El 
siglo XVIII deslumbra principalmente por la figura genial de Goya 
(1746-1828) cuya paleta agita también destellos luminosos, durante 
el primer tercio del siglo XIX. 

Este siglo y el XX en que vivimos matiza el cielo de la pintura 
espafiola con una serie de astros de primera magnitud que se llaman 
Rosales, Fortuny, Sala, Pinazo, Pradilla, Villegas, Domingo, Plasen- 
cia, Madrazo, Mélida, Casado de Alisal, Mufioz Degrain, Ferrant, 
Palmaroli, Gomez Moreno, Martinez Cubells, Casanova, Jimenez 
Aranda, Moreno Carbonero, Rusifol, Apeles-Mestre, Sorolla, Mir y 
Anglada, y aspirando a llenar toda una época el portentoso Ignacio 
Zuloaga. 

EI] pueblo que tiene este “cielo de arte,” no es extrafio que despierte 
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cada dia mayores admiraciones y deseos fervintes en todos los cora- 
zones de visitarlo y conocerlo. Y atin dejamos sin mencionar otros 
aspectos del arte espafiol, también meritisimos, como las artes secun- 
darias de los trabajos en cueros, la indumentaria referente a trajes de 
todas las épocas, estilos preciosos de mobiliario y trabajos magnificos 
de carroceria y de imagenes religiosas. Ante la consideracion de tanta 
grandeza artistica se explica el antiguo lema de los hidalgos y de los 
conquistadores Non plus ultra. 
CAROLINA MarcrAL Dorapo 

New York 














CHAIRS OF HISPANIC-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In the correspondence which the Pan American Union has been 
carrying on relative to the establishment of chairs of Spanish- 
American and Brazilian Literature, many helpful suggestions have 
come from all over the country, indicating that this is a subject which 
has been in the minds of Spanish teachers for some time. 

The consensus of opinion can be divided into two groups. First, 
there are those who believe that in some universities, where a great 
deal of teaching is already being done along this line, a special chair of 
literature could well be founded, either through the securing of new 
funds or by the renaming of a professorship already existing. There 
is, for instance, the case of Stanford University, where three very 
popular courses are given during the school year. With a course in 
Portuguese and five courses in history, Stanford offers great ad- 
vantages for a student of Latin America. 

Another instance is that of Yale University, which offers two 
courses in the undergraduate and two in the graduate school on 
Spanish-American literature. Furthermore, all through the three 
years of work, which are required before any literature can be taken, 
the Latin-American point of view is stressed through the use of texts 
or periodicals that deal with those countries. Thus the chair is one of 
Spanish-American Literature, all but in name. In such cases would 
it not be logical to call the professorship one of Spanish-American 
Literature ? 

Among other universities that have courses in Spanish-American 
literature are Arizona, California, Duke, George Washington, Har- 
vard, Texas, and Washington. In the field of Portuguese literature 
there are the well-known courses in Georgetown University. From 
this list and from the fact that some professors are giving practically 
all their time to this field, it is clear that the study of Latin-American 
literature today is playing a more important role than formerly in the 
curriculum of universities. 

A second group of opinions inclines to the establishment of chairs 
of Latin-American Culture. For example, the College of William and 
Mary gives a course called “Spanish America,” which includes during 
the first semester the political and commercial importance of Spanish 
America in relation to the United States, geography, and literature 
(prose) ; and during the second semester political, economic, and lit- 
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erary history, art, and poetry. In the University of Michigan courses 
are given under the name of “Spanish-American Life and Literature.” 

In many universities courses in Latin-American history have long 
been established. The fact that there are at least three professorships 
in this field, that of “Latin-American History and Economics” at 
Harvard, and those of “Mexican History” and “Hispanic-American 
and Californian History” at California, shows that the importance of 
Latin-American history has already been recognized. Some professors 
have suggested that a university not having enough courses to warrant 
a chair of Latin-American Literature might, in combination with the 
history department, present a course in Latin-American culture. This 
may be done in the case of a professor whose training is especially 
broad and who knows all sides of Latin-American life. 

Both on the practical and on the intellectual side an appeal can be 
made for chairs of Latin-American Literature or Culture. Those who 
have business relations with Latin-American countries realize that our 
greatest weakness in dealing with them is a lack of knowledge and 
understanding of their problems, and that in employing school and 
college graduates those are most likely to prove successful who have 
taken courses that have acquainted them with the problems they are 
to encounter. Therefore those who have financial interests in Latin 
America should be strongly in favor of this plan and willing to give it 
their assistance. 

As suggested in the October issue of Hispanta, if the establish- 
ment of such a chair in the United States could be announced at the 
Sixth International Conference of American States next January, it 
might lead to the creation of chairs of American Literature in Latin- 
American universities. To this end we are counting on the individual 
assistance of the members of the Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
who have, without doubt, long realized this need but who perhaps 
have not known how to work toward meeting it. The members of the 
Association are urged to send to the Pan American Union the names 
of any possible donors of funds for such a chair, as well as any 
further suggestions about this campaign. 

L. S. Rowe 


Director-General Pan American Union 
Wasnuincrton, D.C. 











PUEDO HACERLO VERSUS LO PUEDO HACER 
AND SIMILAR CASES 


Problems of word order in Spanish are many and mostly un- 
discussed, although it is true that the question of adjective position 
has been dealt with more than once in paper or dissertation. The 
personal pronouns in particular present many questions to be ans- 
wered. In this paper I shall deal with the elementary problem of the 
position of the object personal pronouns logically governed by an 
infinitive which is dependent upon another verb, particularly one of 
the auxiliaries: puedo (to choose the commonest of the modal aux- 
iliaries) hacerlo versus lo puedo hacer. 

When there are alternative constructions for the expression of 
any given thought, one naturally asks (and is asked): Is there any 
difference? Which is better? Which is commoner? Thus it is that a 
syntactical investigation may in the long run resolve itself into a 
matter of statistics. “Toute recherche de syntaxe est une recherche 
statistique,” says M. Lucien Foulet.* 

Let us begin at the beginning. Has the situation been the same in 
all periods of the language, or have we a purely modern problem to 
solve? From Hanssen? one may learn that in Old Spanish it is normal 
for the pronoun to be attached to the dominant verb. Zauner® says 
that quiero dezirte and quiero te preguntar are found side by side. 
Gessner* says: “In fritheren Zeit die Stellung des pronominalen 
objekts beim verb. fin. die bevorzugtere war.” So the authorities.’ It 
is noticeable that they are vague on the history of puedo hacerlo, 
emphasizing rather the less logical lo puedo hacer. After discovering 
the extraordinary, some investigators fail to mention what is usual. 

In order to obtain a broader view of the historical development, 
I have examined typical prose texts from the thirteenth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries. (I shall treat the nineteenth and twentieth later in 
this paper.) The auxiliaries considered were deber (de), haber de 


1 Romania, XLVIII (1922), 128. 

2 Gramdatica histérica, Sec. 506. 

3 Altspanisches Lesebuch, zweite auflage, Sec. 190. 

4 Zeitschrift fiir romanische philologie, XVII, 47. 

5 For the Cantar de Mio Cid, Menéndez Pidal finds only two exceptions to 
the rule given above (Cantar, I, 406ff.), and one of these he says is an im- . 
pertinent correction of the copyist. 
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(a), ir, poder, and querer. The figures in the left column represent 
the number of cases before the auxiliary, those in the right the num- 
ber after the infinitive. 


Thirteenth century Before After 
Antologia de las obras de Alfonso el sabio, Vol. I....... 38 0 
Antologia de las obras de Alfonso el sabio, Vol. I1....... 119 0 

Fourteenth century 
El Conde Lucanor (Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld edition).... 292 4 

Fifteenth century 
Martinez de Toledo: El Corbacho (Pérez Pastor edition), 

ns NI NN a a ir lar saa. old ort aewiger ow ia ce ae 58 3 
Pérez de Guzman: Generaciones y semblanzas (Clasicos 
RS cee eS eS ee ca eatatecok mea 51 0 

Sixteenth century 
Lope de Rueda: Teatro (Clasicos Castellanos)......... 67 6 
Santa Teresa: Las moradas (Clasicos Castellanos)...... 222 14 
Lazsarillo de Tormes (Bonilla’s edition)................ 18 4 
La Celestina (Foulché Delbose edition).................. 98 13 

Seventeenth Century 
Cervantes: Ocho entremeses (Schevill and Bonilla 

OS RRR AE > PE A SO eee 65 16 
Quevedo: El buscén (Foulché Delbosc reprint).......... 81 13 
Gracian: El héroe (Coster edition) ...... 0... .ccccccese 0 
Gracian: El discreto (1748 edition).....................- 27 10 

Eighteenth century 
Feijoo: Teatro critico universal, 1 (Clasicos Castellanos). 73 51 
Moratin: Teatro (Clasicos Castellanos)................ 49 45 
Torres Villarroel: Vida (Clasicos Castellanos)® ........ 49 25 


lf one grants that the language of a few texts may stand broadly 
for the language of their century, it is evident that through the seven- 
teenth century the tendency was to place the pronoun before the 
auxiliary : lo puedo hacer, rather than puedo hacerlo. 

The first case of two pronouns following the infinitive was in 
Feijoo, p. 219: los astros no pueden decirselo.’ 


6 There are many cases in the Libro de buen amor. e.g. 1, 801d (Clasicos 


Castellanos): E que quiere levarla; syenpre tyene temor. I prefer not to in- 
clude verse in this study. Among other reasons, see the Cantar de Mio Cid, 
I, 406, for the influence of the caesura on the word order. 

7 Cf. p. 223 for another example. 
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For the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the picture is different. 
In ten novels (including a collection of short stories) and fifteen 
plays,* material was again collected for deber, haber de, ir, poder, and 
querer. The following table shows in the first column the percentage 
of cases (out of the total number) in which the pronoun preceded 
the auxiliary, in the novels. It was originally suspected that there 
might be a difference between literary description or analysis and 
conversational style. For the same works, limiting ourselves to the 
conversational passages, the figures are shown in the second column. 
It is seen that there is a slight increase. An examination of repre- 
sentative plays, which are all conversation (the stage directions may 
be neglected), should be enlightening on this point. But alas for any 
hope of making such a discovery as might be anticipated! In the 
fifteen plays studied the figures are shown in the third column. 


PERCENTAGES 


In Novels In Conversation In Plays 


MN raid ie re re eo 12 14 8 
ey ce eeron ee 7, Bel 50 49 36 
Pre Re er Tre ee 49 63 51 
ere eer 30 44 17 
CEE: oo aiiiciinckukceer asia eean 21 24 13 


It follows then that if modern plays be representative of conver- 
sational language (which I am beginning to doubt) the tendency is 
rather to postpone the pronoun. With ir, perhaps because it is often a 
periphrasis for the future tense-form, the chances are about even for 
either position. It may be noted that in the twenty-five works studied 
poder was the most used of the auxiliaries, ir being next in order. 
Deber and haber de are the least common. This is natural, for there 
are several locutions whose meaning is practically their equivalent. 

Another possibility was dismissed by facing the facts. Inasmuch 
as the end is the strongest point in a sentence, it was suspected that 


8 Novels: Pio Baroja, El drbol de la ciencia, El mundo es ansi; Concha 
Espina, La esfinge maragata, El metal de los muertos; Palacio Valdés, La 
aldea perdida, La hija de Natalia; Valle-Inclan, Sonata de ototo, Flor de 
santidad ; Pérez Galdos, La fontana de oro; Martinez Sierra, Sol de la tarde. 

Plays: Benavente, Lo cursi, El autémovil, El mal que nos hacen; Los 
Quinteros, Pepita Reyes, Las de Cain, El genio alegre; Linares Rivas, La 
garra, La raza, El abolengo; Pérez Galdés, Mariucha, El tacatio Salomon; 
Martinez Sierra, El ama de la casa, Mamdé; Marquina, La hiedra, Cuando 
florezcan los rosales. 
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there might be a tendency to avoid placing an enclitic pronoun in 
that position. An analysis of cases of final position showed positively 
that there is no inclination to avoid the enclitic pronouns at the end 
of a sentence, or before a comma. To the contrary rather. The rule 
in Old Spanish that if there is an exordium,’ the pronoun tends to 
precede the verb, likewise was proven to be totally without value for 
the modern language. 

For two pronoun objects it will be recalled that they regularly 
preceded the verb before the eighteenth century. In the novels studied 
there were 23 cases before, to 32 after; in the plays 28 before, and 31 
after. It appears that there is still some hesitation about attaching 
two pronouns to an infinitive, if it can be avoided. 

Benavente rarely uses any but the post-positive position with all 
the auxiliaries studied. In 148 cases he chose the proclitic position 
only eight times. Palacio Valdés shows a marked inclination to say 
hacerlo rather than lo puedo hacer. It is a mannerism in Palacio to 
begin a sentence thus: “Puede calcularse la estupefaccion,” etc.'® 
In most writers, however, se as logical subject (se puede decir, one 
may say) precedes the verb. Valle-Inclan, in the two novels men- 
tioned, always says voy a hacerlo rather than lo voy a hacer. This 
is unusual, since in other authors both positions are common. With 
haber de, in contrast to the other novelists studied, Concha Espina 
much prefers to write he de hacerlo rather than lo he de hacer. Pio 
Baroja favors the proclitic position with ir. These cases are enough 
to illustrate the role personal preference plays in this matter. 

A few special points may be touched upon. It is true that if the 
redundant prepositional form be used it will influence the position of 
the unstressed form. Puede hablarme a mi or a mi me puede hablar 
is more likely than a mi puede hablarme or me puede hablar a mi. 

30th these latter combinations, however, are possible. Compare les va 
a hacer a ustedes.‘ Even a third combination is found: te puede a ti 
gustar este oficio.’* 

If a noun object precedes its verb it is usual to repeat it by the 
proper form of the pronoun object: Hoy la pintura no la pueden cul- 


® Hanssen, Gramiatica histérica, Secs. 504-5. 
10 Ja hija de Natalia, 231. 

11 Los Quinteros, Pepita Reyes. 

12 [bid. 
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tivar.* In this case the latter regularly precedes the auxiliary. But 
not always: Este invierno he debido pasarlo en Madrid.'* 

In cases like he querido hacerme sabio y bueno (Valdés)** podra 
hacerte mds feliz (Galdés),* quiso mostrarse amable (Valdés) ," 
the pronoun is more likely to follow. But: los voy a dejar aturrullados 
( Galdos ) .*® 

The more “popular” the language, the greater the variation in 
the position of the object pronouns. Santa Teresa and Pio Baroja, for 
example, put them in unexpected places: [Las moradas| de manera 
que no lo puede el alma dejar de oir; no la pudieran, con cuanto tra- 
bajaran, quitar; [El mundo es ansi| Pues me vas a tener que colgar; 
| El drbol de la ciencia| No creia que le iba a usted decir esto. 

Wiggers’® lays down the rule that a reflexive pronoun must 
not be separated from its infinitive. This is not the case, nor has 
it ever been: Es cierto, que nos podremos defender ;*° se va usted a 
lastimar (Concha Espina),** la certidumbre de que no nos habriamos 
de convencer una a otra ( Pio Baroja).** 

It has been suggested that puedo hacerlo is more emphatic than 
lo puedo hacer. It is unsatisfactory, however, to use the written 
language for the study of such a problem, and no attempt has been 
mace to do so. 

If there are laws underlying the position of these pronoun ob- 
jects, they must be sought deeper than has been done. Dubois** in 
speaking of this question, declares: C'est l’oreille qui en décide. 
If this be true, it may be inferred from the evidence given above 
that it regularly sounds better to one to use one order, to another, 
to employ the other. Thus we are brought back to the question of 
personal preference. 

It must not be thought that the auxiliaries mentioned above 
are the only ones with which a variation in word position is pos- 





13 Baroja, El mundo es ansi. 

14 Benavente, Lo cursi. 

15 Ja hija de Natalia. 

16 Ja fontana de oro. 

17 [a aldea perdida. 

18 Loc. cit. 

19 Spanische Grammatik, zweite auflage, Sec. 27 (2). 
20 El Conde Lucanor, p. 39. 

21 El metal de los muertos. 

22 El mundo es ansi. 

23 Grammaire espagnole, Sec. 110. 
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sible. They are perhaps the commonest, and the only ones on which 
it was thought profitable to base statistics. With any other verb 
having an infinitive dependent on it, whether the latter be intro- 
duced by a preposition or not, it is possible to place the pronoun 
before the auxiliary. This is studied by Gessner in the work pre- 
viously referred to.** His conclusion is that lo puedo hacer is cus- 
tomary in Old Spanish, and that nowadays such an order is very 
common with the modal auxiliaries and verbs of motion, but not 
limited to them. Thus we have te piensas marchar (Pio Baroja),*® 
cuando se llegue a descubrir (Valdés),*° me lo vuelves a ofrecer 
(Concha Espina),** la fatiga la empezo a rendir (Concha Espina) ,”* 
lo suelen hacer.** 

Some conclusions may be drawn from the material here pre- 
sented. 

1. As a general rule puedo (debo, quiero) hacerlo is commoner 
than lo puedo (debo, quiero) hacer. With ir in most authors, and 
with haber de in many, either position may be confidently ex- 
pected.*° This suggests an investigation of the relative commonness 
of the synthetic future tense-form. Is it in the process of replace- 
ment, when it expresses futurity, by an analytic substitute, as in 
French ? 

2. Through the seventeenth century, if we may judge by a 
limited number of texts, the regular usage was to put the pronoun be- 
fore the auxiliary: lo puedo hacer. 

3. Further investigation may be profitably undertaken in the 
direction of the psychology of word order (emphasis, relative po- 
sition of words closely joined in thought, beginning and ending a 
breath group with a “strong” word, etc). 

Rosert K. SPAULDING 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


24 Gessner, Zeitschrift fiir romanische philologie, XVII. 
25 El drbol de la ciencia. 

26 La hija de Natalia. 

27 El metal de los muertos. 

28 La esfinge maragata. 

29 [bid. 

30 Cf. Ramsey, Textbook of Modern Spanish, Sec. 334. 














ACTIVITIES TO PROMOTE INTEREST 
IN THE SPANISH DEPARTMENT ' 


In the already overcrowded school curriculum there seems to be 
little place for those interests which lend so much instruction and 
fascination to the study of a foreign language. Teachers find that 
in the limited period allotted for the recitation there is scarcely time 
enough to drill on the essentials of grammar. 

Then, how and when can that desire to hear and speak, which 
means so much in the acquisition of a foreign language, be satisfied ? 
Directly and indirectly it can be accomplished, if the teacher has 
the desire and the determination. 

First of all, if you have a regular room for your Spanish classes, 
and most teachers do, give this room a Spanish atmosphere. Avoid 
giving the walls the appearance of a billboard by conglomerating 
them with the heterogeneous contributions which the students’ 
undirected enthusiasm may prompt them to offer. \ few well- 
chosen articles of decoration will lend the desired charm and atmos- 
phere. Select a few lovely pictures of distinctly Spanish subjects ; 
a bust of Columbus; an attractive book rack with a few books in 
Spanish which your advanced pupils—ambitious ones—may read. 
There should also be translations of some of the Spanish classics 
for the beginners, for the beauties of Spanish literature should not 
he denied those who may never acquire enough fluency to read in the 
original. Books pertaining to the geography, history, and art of 
Spain may be added. Although somewhat conventional, a Spanish 
Hlag—a lovely silk one—can be artistically used with one of our own 
country. A ship model of the “Santa Maria” or of an old Spanish 
galley would be effective, and some student might be ingenious 
enough to model and contribute this. 

ut you will say that all this costs money, and where is the money 
coming from? That is easily answered if you have a group of active, 
enthusiastic, American high-school students—and who does not have 
such a group? To be specific, this is the plan by which we made our 
money for decorations. 

The members of the department were divided into conveniently 
small groups of ten or a dozen, each headed by a competent leader. 


1 First prize in La Prensa contest, 1926-27, Group V. 
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The leaders met and discussed plans by which each group could make 
its assigned ten dollars. Having decided the method, each division 
was assigned a date for the carrying out of its plan. One group had 
a candy sale; another sold sandwiches at a football game; one 
brought kodaks and took snapshots ; another used their cars as taxis; 
and one ingenious group of girls shined shoes: tips being accepted, 
they more than made their quota. The earning of the money was no 
less enjoyable than the spending of it for decorations to give the 
classroom a truly Spanish atmosphere. 

Within the classroom, use as much Spanish as possible. I would 
not advocate an attempt to abolish English entirely, not even in 
advanced classes, for often explanations necessitate English for 
clearness and expediency. But much Spanish can and should be 
used. It is a wholesome and desirable thrill that the student experi- 
ences from hearing and understanding the spoken language that he 
is studying. Conversation affords avenues of pleasure which the 
student would otherwise miss in pursuing a study of foreign lan- 
guage. 

In order to build up the student’s vocabulary of frases ttiles 
which will encourage conversation, try this. Teach a new phrase, 
each day, at the beginning of the hour, choosing simple ones such as: 
“Adids,” “Hasta la vista,’ “Dispénseme usted,” etc. At the end of 
the hour, as the class is dismissed, the teacher stands near the door 
and as the students pass out, each repeats the phrase to her. If any- 
one is unable to do it, let him slip out of the line and listen to the 
others, then doubtless, he will be able to drop in at the end of the line 
and give the “pass word” faultlessly. Repeating these short phrases 
does not delay the passing and incidentally contributes to the order 
of the dismissal. Encourage the students to speak Spanish. Feeble 
as their attempts may be in the beginning, it is by practice that they 
gain confidence and improve. Let Spanish be heard in the corridors. 
Do not fear that the pupils may get the impression that Spanish is 
an easy language to master. Erroneous as this notion is, it is advan- 
tageous that students have it, for such a mental state gives them self- 
confidence which is highly desirable. One always undertakes more 
willingly what he thinks he is able to accomplish. 

The Spanish department should prominently identify itself with 
all school activities. Almost every school has early in the year an 
all-school activity—a school fair, a circus or such. Let your classes 
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have a booth decorated in typically Spanish style, call out the wares 
in Spanish, and watch “enchiladas” surpass in popularity even ice- 
cream cones. 

Another activity which will interest many of your students is 
correspondence with students of English in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. There is always a thrill from receiving a letter with a foreign 
stamp and postmark. Excellent lists of schools in Spain and South 
America desiring correspondence with American students may be 
obtained from the Pan American Union, at Washington, D.C. 

Of course your department will not be complete without a Spanish 
club. Your Spanish club should make a hit! Most clubs do. And 
yours will if you emphasize the social side and encourage conver- 
sation. The details of organization and management of the club, 
the qualifications for membership and officers, the time, place, and 
character of meetings will depend largely on local conditions and 
must be decided by the individual school. 

Even if merely social and conversational, the club will flourish 
better if it is organized on a business basis with a recognized name 
and an approved constitution. Whether you choose a pretentious 
title such as “Circulo Cervantes” or the simple appellation “El Club 
Espafiol,” matters little : interest may be maintained equally well under 
either. 

Literary programs and social programs may alternate, but the 
literary programs should be well planned for interest as well as in- 
struction, and if possible each one should be followed by a social 
hour. It is at these social gatherings that the students will derive 
enjoyment from using their Spanish. Plan games that will mix your 
crowd and that will be an incentive to conversation in Spanish. This 
game has proven to be a good mixer and can be used while the party 
is assembling. As each guest arrives, pin the picture of an animal 
on his back. By questioning in Spanish he endeavors to find out 
“what he is,” and when he succeeds the picture is pinned in front. 
This game may be varied by using well-known characters, literary 
or real, the titles of books, articles of furniture or clothing, or any- 
thing within the vocabulary of the group. 

Almost any indoor game can be adapted to Spanish, and even 
very old or childish games are still fun when garbed in the novelty of 
a foreign language. Even the merest beginner, if he knows his 
numbers in Spanish, can enter into “Spin the Plate.” In this game 
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the group is seated in a circle, each person is secretly numbered, 
and one starts the game by spinning an ordinary tin pie plate in the 
center of the circle, at the same time calling out a number in Spanish. 
The one whose number is called must catch the plate before it stops 
spinning ; if he doesn’t, he is “it” and the game proceeds. 

Another interesting game is “The Hand of Fate.” Cut out of 
stiff cardboard a life-size hand with the forefinger extended as if 
pointing, and fasten this securely by a cuff to the neck of a quart 
milk bottle. Twenty or thirty are seated in a circle and the leader, 
in the center, whirls the bottle on its side as he asks in Spanish some 
simple question, such as: “;Quién estudia mas?” or “;Quién es la 
seforita mas bonita?’ As the bottle whirls and finally stops, the 
pointing finger indicates the one who is the answer to the proposed 
question. The applicability or the inapplicability of the question to 
the one designated by the hand causes much merriment. Many such 
games may be devised which will be good drill and will encourage 
conversation; but always have enough planned so that you may 
change frequently. Never allow interest to lag, change to a new 
game while the group is still interested, and then they will be eager 
to play it again. 

Your club must, by all means, have a banquet. If possible have 
this on or near Cervantes day, which comes conveniently near the 
end of the school year, and make your banquet an annual affair of 
importance on the school calendar. 

Carry out Spanish ideas in the decorations, menu, favors, and 
entertainment as far as possible. There is great opportunity here for 
originality and individuality, and local conditions will determine what 
would be most appropriate; for what would be fitting and suitable in 
one locality might not be in another. [| well remember that in plan- 
ning my first Spanish banquet I felt very inexperienced and wrote to 
the service department of one of the large favor houses for sugges- 
tions. They suggested that I use, as favors, Spanish combs for the 
girls and cigarette holders for the boys. Very Spanish, | admit, but 
what would our bobbed haired senoritas do with Spanish combs, and 
as for the cigarette holders—well, | wanted to return to that school 
the next year, so instead I used small, silk, Spanish flags which were 
quite as pleasing and more appropriate. 

The ceiling of the banquet room would look festive hung thickly 
with red and yellow balloons. A twelve-inch band of fine, yellow 
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crepe paper with narrow red bands, as stripes, running full length 
down the center of the long tables simulates a Spanish banner and 
makes a simple and effective setting for the vases of red and yellow 
tulips which are abundant in April. Have place cards suggestively 
Spanish—sefioritas with fans and shawls, and cavaliers with guitars. 
Students can design clever ones. -The menu and programs should be 
in Spanish and may be written or printed in red ink on yellow cards. 

Of course there must be toasts or at least short talks in Spanish. 
Some advanced and fluent student may act as toastmaster, but, if 
there is no student capable of assuming this responsibility, the teacher 
may serve in this capacity. Do not have formal speeches, but clever 
ones of common interest, and above all see that they are comprehen- 
sible. Use very simple language and drill the speakers beforehand, 
so that even the beginners may understand and enjoy the talks. A 
Spanish dance in costume or a Spanish song would lend variety to 
the program. Songs learned during the year may be sung by the 
entire group between courses. 

The menu may carry out Spanish colors and be masked under 
Spanish names even though the food be distinctly American. An 
orange ice appears festive topped with miniature Spanish flags of 
silk. The last course should be “vino” even if, in these prohibition 
days it must take the form of “Welch’s.” In recognition of the 
occasion marking the club’s birthday, a clever surprise might be 
initiated. Turn the lights low, as a miniature birthday cake—in the 
form of a marshmallow—decorated with the appropriate number of 
tiny, red, and yellow, lighted, birthday candles, is served to each 
guest. All softly sing in Spanish the club song as the tiny candles 
burn down, indicating the close of another successful year for the 
Spanish club. 

When your department is well organized and running smoothly, 
you might inaugurate the “Juegos Florales.” Even though such an 
enterprise might have to be carried out on a small scale, competition 
and friendly rivalry between different schools in the same city, or 
between schools of neighboring towns or cities, would prove to be an 
attractive stimulus. Contests in oral and written composition, sight 
reading, translation, Spanish recitations and songs, clever stunts, and 
short plays in the language could be included. The contests should 
be carefully planned, competent judges secured, and appropriate 
awards made to the winners. In planning and carrying out such a 
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celebration, one should adhere as closely as possible to the ideas and 
ceremonies of the ancient custom. Such an affair can be made 
decidely attractive, novel, and instructive. 

If your school has a moving-picture machine, you can show 
interesting films; or have an occasional line party at the local theater 
when a good picture with Spanish-theme is being shown. If many 
of your students lunch at the school cafeteria, reserve a table, put up 
a small sign “Aqui se habla Espanol” and abide by it. Many oppor- 
tunities will present themselves and the enthusiastic teacher will not 
hesitate to enter into these activities, which, though they demand 
time and -energy, will well repay by the interest created and main- 
tained. 

The position of the Spanish teacher is somewhat like that of a 
visiting minister who filled the pulpit in a small summer resort. One 
of the elders showed him a small box in the vestibule and explained 
that it was customary to give the minister the contributions which 
were dropped into,the box. The visiting minister dropped in a half 
dollar, saying to his small daughter who accompanied him, “I'll set 
them a good example.” After the services were over and the last 
dear brother had congratulated him on his sermon, the visiting 
minister sought the contribution box and took out a half dollar! The 
little girl broke the embarassing silence by saying: “If you had put 
more in, you would have gotten more out.” So it is with your Spanish 
department—the more you put into it, the more you get out! 


Ceci, SUGHRUE 
Dopce City HicH ScHoo. 
Donce City, KANSAS 














BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations, appointed last spring by President Wilkins, 
submits the following list of nominees for the offices indicated, according to the 
provisions of the Constitution of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish: 


President: (1 year) Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 


Third Vice-President: (3 years) George Tyler Northup, University of 


Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer: (3 years) William M. Barlow, Curtis High School, 
New York. 

Executive Council: (3 years each) Cony Sturgis, Oberlin College; 


Ellen Dwyer, Evanston T.H.S., Evanston, III. 


(Signed) Proressor GeorceE W. Umpurey, Chairman 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Epitu F. STAvER 
Newtown High School Annex, Elmhurst, 
L.I., New York 

Proressor JoHN D. Fitz-Geratp 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Miss Kate Navin O’NEIL 
Riverside Junior College and High School, 
Riverside, California 

ProFEssoR ROowENA ONDERDONK 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will be held in New York City on December 30 and 31. The authorities 
of Columbia University have extended the Association the courtesy of setting 
aside Earl Hall for our use. Individuals should plan a trip to New York for the 


Christmas vacation in order to attend. Chapters should arrange to send a repre- 
sentative. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS 


At the last annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish it was voted that a committee be appointed to recommend amendments 
to the constitution suggested in the President’s address. The points involved 
were the creation of the office of Chapter Adviser and the reduction of a large 
and somewhat unwieldly Executive Council into a more compact and useful 
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body. The first group of amendments proposed below seeks to carry out that 
suggestion. 

The amendment concerning honorary members is proposed because there 
has been for some time great pressure upon our Standing Committee on honorary 
members to give proper recognition to the distinguished foreign scholars who 
are interested in our field of activities. The Committee has abundant informa- 
tion in hand to justify the election of a considerable number of additional hon- 
orary members whom we should like to honor and who would be an honor to us. 

The purpose of the amendment to the first section of the By-Laws is to 
insure the appearance of the report of the Committee on Nominations in the 
November number of Hispanta so that the members may have plenty of time 
to vote before the annual meeting. 

The change proposed in Section 3 of the By-Laws concerning local chapters 
is to allow smaller groups to form local chapters. 


Article IV. Officers 

1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Council consisting of these officers and 
six other members. 

2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: For the President, one 
year; for the three Vice-Presidents, three years (one to be elected each year for 
three years, and the outgoing Vice-President to be considered as First Vice- 
President, etc.) ; for the Secretary-Treasurer, three years; for the six other 
members of the Executive Council, three years each (two to be elected each year 
for three years). 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
one of whom shall be the Chapter Adviser, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an 
Executive Council consisting of these five officers and the Editor of Hispania 
and the Business Manager. 

2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: For the President, one 
year; for the three Vice-Presidents, three years (one to be elected each year for 
three years, and the outgoing Vice-President to be considered as First Vice- 
President, etc., by seniority) ; for the Secretary-Treasurer, three years; for the 
Editor of Hispania, three years; and for the Business Manager, three years. 


The foregoing proposed amendments make necessary the changing of 
Article IX, Section 2. 


Article IX. Official Organ of the Association 
2. The Editorial Staff of this publication shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council, and shall consist of the following: an Editor, two Consulting 
Editors, nine Associate Editors, and an Advertising Manager. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
2. The Editorial Staff of this publication (except the Editor and the Busi- 
ness Manager, who shall be elected as specified under Article IV, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3) shall be appointed by the Executive Council and shall consist of the fol- 
lowing : two Consulting Editors, and nine Associate Editors. 
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Article III. Membership 


3. Distinguished foreign Hispanists, to a number not to exceed thirty, may be 
elected to honorary membership, ete. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


3. Distinguished foreign Hispanists, toa number not to exceed forty, may be 
elected to honorary membership, etc. 


By-Laws. Section 1 

1. Nominations for office: At each annual meeting the President shall ap- 
point a committee of five, not officers of the Association, to present nominations 
for the offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. The nominations shall be 
printed in the form of a ballot in the last issue of HispANtIA previous to the 
annual meeting; and a blank space shall be provided for each office, under the 
name of the candidate nominated by the committee, upon which additional nomi- 
nations may be made. Members who do not intend to be present at the annual 
meeting may then use these ballots to send their votes by mail to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, who shall, at the meeting, count these mail votes with those cast at 
the meeting. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

Change the first paragraph so that the sentence beginning “The nominations 
shall be printed in the form of a ballot, etc.,” will read: 

“The nominations shall be printed in the form of a ballot in the November 
number of HispaNnta previous to the annual meeting; etc.” 


By-Laws. Section 3 

Section 3 of the “By-Laws” reads as follows: 

3. Local Chapters. Local chapters may be organized by fifteen or more mem- 
bers of the Association in regional groups of institutions for such purposes not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the national Association as 
such chapters may determine. The Constitutions of such chapters must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the National Association and the members 
must all be in good standing in the parent organization. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
3. Local Chapters. Local chapters may be organized by ten or more mem- 

bers of the Association in regional groups of institutions for such purposes not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the national Association as 
such chapters may determine. The Constitutions of such chapters must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the National Association and the members 
must all be in good standing in the parent organization. 

C. E. ANIBAL 

W. A. CLARKE 

J. D. Frrz-Geratp 

H. G. DoyLe 

W. S. HEnprix, Chairman 


(The purpose of printing these proposed amendments is to give opportunity 
for their discussion before the annual meeting. Moreover, the annual meeting 
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can only accept or reject them, not modify them. According to the Constitution 
a proposed amendment must be signed by five members and printed in Hispania 
before the meeting. Consequently if these amendments seem faulty to any group 
of our members, they should formalize their ideas in the form of an amendment 
and send it to Hispania by November 15 at the latest, in order to get it printed 
in the December number. 

It should be noticed that the first proposal makes a radical change. It legis- 
lates out of office the present Executive Council thus destroying the wide geo- 
graphical distribution of officers; an arrangement which provides by election to 
the Executive Council a means of rewarding specially active members. It is true 
that in the past some individuals have been elected to the Executive Council who 
were utterly indifferent to the Association. But that was due to the fact that 
the Committee on Nominations was more moved by academic prestige than by 
the consideration of rewarding service. 

The evil that the proposed amendment seeks to overcome, the unwieldiness 
of the Executive Council, occurs only between annual meetings. It would seem 
that there might be some way to overcome this. 

The Executive Council has important business to perform, and, on account 
of our annual meetings being held, and properly so, in widely separated sections 
of the country, it is necessary to have enough members present or voting to 
transact business. With a small Executive Council composed of the officers 
only, it could easily happen that a very small number indeed would transact the 
business. It is an advantage of the larger Executive Council that more persons 
are likely to be actually present at any annual meeting. 

On the other hand, it has been a distinct weakness of our organization, that 
the Editor and Business Manager (advertising manager) have been employees 
of the Executive Council and not members with a right to vote and express their 
ideas. They, with the Secretary-Treasurer, are the persons most closely in touch 
with the situation at all times. 

Regarding the Chapter Adviser, the question is whether he should be a 
Vice-President, or an officer per se, capable of re-election after he has acquired 
some qualification and liking for his work. 

The proposed amendments need a provision for adjustment. The Adver- 
tising Manager is legislated out of his position and, as the Nominating Com- 
mittee have not named anybody for Business Manager it would fall to the lot of 
the Executive Council to name one temporarily.—Eb1ror. ) 





CURSO DE VACACIONES PARA EXTRANJEROS DEL CENTRO 
DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS DE MADRID 


El once de Julio préximo pasado se celebré en el salén de actos de la 
Residencia de Estudiantes de Madrid la ceremonia de la inauguracién del 
décimo-séptimo curso de Verano para extranjeros, organizado por el Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos. 

Asistieron al acto, el Ministro de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes, que 
presidié la velada, el Director de Ensefianzas Superior y Secundaria, el Rector 
de la Universidad Central, el Director del Curso D. Américo Castro, el Secre- 
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tario del mismo D. Homero Seriis, y multitud de profesores y almunos extran- 
jeros, entre ellos los Profesores norteamericanos Sres. Lyon, Tarr, Cano, 
Barlow, Nunemaker, English, Rice, etc. 

Dié la bienvenida a los estudiantes extranjeros, en nombre del Sr. Menén- 
dez Pidal. Presidente del Centro, y a quien una enfermedad privé de asistir 
al acto como en los afios anteriores, D. Américo Castro y le contesté, agra- 
deciéndola en nombre de aquéllos, la Profesora norteamericana Miss Edith 
Fahnestock, Jefe del Departamento de Lenguas modernas de “Vassar College.” 
He aqui su discurso: 


DISCURSO DE MISS EDITH FAHNESTOCK, JEFE DEL DEPARTA- 
MENTO DE LENGUAS MODERNAS DE “VASSAR COLLEGE” 


SENOoR MINIsTRO, SENOR RECTOR 
SENoRAS Y¥ SENORES: 


El honor de hablar en nombre de los extranjeros, ha recaido esta vez 
inmerecidamente en mi, no por méritos propios sino por ostentar el singular 
privilegio de haber asistido como estudiante al primero de los cussos de vaca- 
ciones que organiza anualmente el Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

En mis peregrinaciones a Espafia, esta hermosa tierra que atrae con el 
magnetismo de su prestigio histérico, literario y artistico, tuve ocasién de 
apreciar las dificultades con que un extranjero, abandonado a si mismo, tenia 
que luchar para encontrar professores que le instruyeran en todas las materias 
que a un estudioso le interesan. Pensé muchas veces, que seria imposible 
hallarlos, y he aqui, que, como algo inesperado y providencial, surgié el primero 
de los cursos de vacaciones en 1912. Inmediatamente se disiparon las tinieblas, 
y merced al curso y a sus profesores, el camino de aspero se convirtid en 
suave, de oscuro en luminoso y de agreste en Ilano, pues, con asistir a sus 
clases y conferencias, tuvimos la guia de un método excelente, y pudimos 
conocer, no sdlo el idioma, sino también la civilizacién espafiola, cuyas huellas 
magnificas han quedado esculpidas en sus monumentos y rimadas en su 
literatura. 

Qued6 indeleble en mi espiritu la abnegacién, la generosidad y el puro 
idealismo, con que a nosotros, un reducido grupo de extranjeros, sacrificaron 
todas sus energias aquellos profesores, que como premio a sus esfuerzos, 
lograron una cosa dificilmente sencilla y transcendental: darnos a conocer la 
verdadera Espafia, haciéndonos amarla al conocerla. 

La convivencia fraternal diaria con estos hombres altruistas, que repre- 
sentaban lo mejor que pudieran ofrecernos Espafia, animados todos por este 
espiritu idealista, era la diferencia esencial entre aquel curso de vacaciones y 
otros que ya habia conocido en diversos paises; y confieso que no pocas veces, 
al considerar lo mucho que se afanaban por nosotros, me preguntaba si valia la 
pena de hacerlo. 

Pero los afios trajeron consigo la réplica. He tenido la suerte de encon- 
trarme en Madrid durante el verano varias veces desde aquella época, y he podido 
notar con verdadera admiracién el desarrollo de estos cursos. Sé que hasta 
ahora mas de dos mil estudiantes de todos los paises han participado en ellos. 
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He visto también que, aunque el plan general es el mismo, se han ido intro- 
duciendo innovaciones modificadoras, ampliando las materias e intensificandolas, 
especialmente la fonética, de un valor inapreciable. Se han clasificado mas 
rigorosamente los alumnos seguin sus aptitudes, y, con el estimulo de los 
examenes finales se ha hecho mas serio y fructifero el trabajo. También el 
desarrollo de la vida social durante el curso ha proporcionado mayores oppor- 
tunidades para conocerse y para crear una relacién mas intima hasta llegar a 
un intercambio de ideas. Las visitas artisticas que facilita el curso a sus 
estudiantes, incluyen ahora visitas a palacios particulares o a estudios de 
pintores y escultores ; privilegio que casi nunca pueden alcanzar los extranjeros. 

Mas a pesar de estas modificaciones amplias, el espiritu de idealismo que 
caracterizaba aquel primer curso, subsiste inconmovible. Algunos de_ los 
profesores son los mismos, otros son discipulos suyos y continuan la tradici6n., 

Pero la influencia de estos cursos es todavia mayor. No solamente nosotros, 
los que estamos aqui, nos aprovechamos de este conocimiento de Espana. Por 
ser, en gran parte, profesores de espanol, o por prepararnos para serlo, nuestros 
alumnos habran tenido asi algunos conocimientos mas de la lengua, de la 
literatura, y de la civilizacion espafiolas, reflejos, aunque débiles de nuestro 
entusiasmo. Y creo que al mejoramiento de la ensefianza del espafiol en el 
extranjero en estos tltimos afios, ha contribuido no poco el trabajo de este 
Curso de Madrid. 

Esta influencia siempre es importante. En algunos paises como el mio, es 
aun de mayor importancia, porque los alumnos de muchos de nuestros colegios 
y universidades deben casi todo su conocimiento de la civilizacion y bellas artes 
espafiolas a sus profesores de espaol. Hasta ahora no se han introducido en 
los programas universitarios bastantes cursos generales en inglés sobre estos 
asuntos, ni para nuestros estudiantes de espafol, ni para los que no conocen el 
idioma de Cervantes. 

Un modo muy pratico de contribuir a la labor del Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos seria, esforzarnos en que se interesasen por Espana los profesores 
que en nuestros paises tienen a su cargo la ensefianza de la Historia y de las 
Bellas Artes en general, y, pedir donde todavia no estan, cursos en la lengua 
nativa del estudiante sobre historia, civilizacion y arte espanoles. Podremos 
fijar también nuestra atencién mas tenazmente en la riqueza que para el estudio 
de la Edad Media ofrece la historia de la civilizacién espafiola con sus insti- 
tutciones, sus artes, sus relaciones con el oriente, y su influencia sobre otras 
naciones ; insistir en cuanto contribuye al estudio de los siglos XVI y XVII 
espafioles para el exacto conocimiento de la historia universal de aquella época. 
Esta preparacion es imprescindible para los cursos sobre la historia de la Amér- 
ica del Sur que estamos introduciendo en los Estados Unidos. 

En el momento presente en que juventud intelectual se esfuerza por con- 
ocerse y lograr una union internacional para conseguir una paz duradera y com- 
prensiva entre todas las naciones, este curso tiene la eficacia excepcional de 
agrupar a estudiantes de todos los paises en un anhelo comun de saber. 

Finalmente quiero mostrar mi profunda gratitud no sélo en nombre de los 
estudiantes de este curso de 1927, sino en nombre de todos los que ya han estado 
aqui, y hasta en nombre de los que vendran. 








OPINIONS 


[in this department will be printed extracts from the public or educational 
press regarding our relations with Spanish-speaking countries or bearing on the 
importance of Spanish as a study in the schools and universities of the United 
States and related matters. 

Conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doy er, Associate Editor, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C.| 


PASSERSBY AT PANAMA 


Injudicious as it may seem to suggest anything that would increase the 
amount of propaganda in the contemporary world, the notion nevertheless comes 
to us—as it has, doubtless, to many Americans visiting the Caribbean region— 
that the American diplomatic representative at Panama occupies a strategic po- 
sition, the legitimate possibilities of which are by no means fully utilized. 

Whatever criticisms are made of our country in general, the canal itself and 
the Canal Zone make up a show which cannot fail to thrill foreigners and na- 
tives alike. Here you have the peculiar genius of these United States, or at any 
rate what most Latin-Americans regard as our characteristic genius—energy, 
time-saving, sanitation, the magic of machinery, etc.—represented at its best. 

Whether it be the complete lack of flies in some Colon barroom, or the trick 
of filling a ship's coal bunkers almost as easily as a grocer fills a brown paper 
bag with sugar, or the soft, purring magic with which—simply by pressing a 
few buttons—locks are filled and emptied, safety gates swung into place, and 
ocean-going steamships lifted lightly over the Continental Divide, here you have 
a museum-piece, so to say, of the sort of achievement for which, were we to be 
buried tomorrow as deep as the Ptolemies, we might possibly be remembered. 

Everybody who crosses the Isthmus sees something of this, even though he 
never budges from his deck chair, but with a little more trouble on our part, he, 
and, in particular, the somewhat standoffish and instinctively critical Latin- 
American passerby, might easily and pleasantly see more. 

A Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs, a Columbian poet, a Salvadorean 
coffee-planter, a Nicaraguan sugar man, let us say, are passing through the 
Canal on one of their usual trips to Paris. Suppose the news of their coming 
were to be thoughtfully passed along, and some unusually “simpatico” young 
legation secretary were to board their ship and greet them on their arrival at 
Cristobal or Panama. . 

“Muy buenos dias, Don Fulano! We heard that you were coming, and, 
while your time is short and doubtless already largely taken up by your personal 
friends here, if there is anything we might do to make your brief visit more 
pleasant or profitable, we are yours to command. ‘It is your house,’ as you say 
in Spanish. How about a little drive out to see one of the locks? Or possibly, 
while you are inspecting the canal, Dona Fulano and your charming daughters 
must like to glance at the ruins of the old city? The Zone is a narrow strip, to 
be sure, and our problem of conquering the tropics small as compared with the 
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task you have in your own country, but, as far as it goes, it is not without 
interest, and the lessons learned here on a small scale are applicable elsewhere.” 

Something in this vein. For which, naturally, the State Department would 
pick a young man who spoke Spanish perfectly, and supply the modest but es- 
sential contingent fund for motor hire, luncheons, etc. Steamship agents, branch 
banks, trading companies in foreign ports, offer this sort of courtesy daily to 
entirely unimportant tourists who happen along with letters of introduction, 
and think nothing of it. Diplomatic representatives do the same thing for all 
sorts of casuals who are able to wheedle a line of recommendation from their 
local Congressman. Why, at such a peculiarily strategic point as the Isthmus, 
might not our officials be in a position to offer similar courtesies to really im- 
portant strangers, who have no Congressional acquaintances, no letters to any- 
body, and are ferried through the canal, unnoticed strangers in a strange land? 

—New York Herald-Tribune, July 31, 1927 





FINANCING LATIN AMERICA 


Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, British Minister to the Argentine, speaking 
before a group of manufacturers in London a few days ago, is said to have 
declared that unless Britain adopted a more aggressive policy it was in danger 
of forfeiting to the United States its financial and economic supremacy in that 
prosperous and progressive South American republic. 

Sir Malcolm's warning, if it may be termed that, was by no means without 
basis. Great Britain in the last half-century has done more than any other 
country to develop the Argentine. It has built and owns at the present time 
between 15,000 and 20,000 miles of railway in that country, while its capital 
investment all told runs to a figure believed to approximate $4,000,000,000. The 
Argentine has been long recognized as predominantly British in its financial 
relations and has provided London, when that market had billions of capital to 
invest abroad, with one of its most important investment fields. War-time and 
post-war-time development in world finance, however, has substantially altered 
this situation. While Britain has had little surplus capital available in recent 
years, our own abounding prosperity has placed us in a position to meet the 
demands of such rapidly developing nations as Argentina and we have become 
heavy investors there. From $40,000,000 in 1920 our financial interest in the 
country has increased to approximately $1,000,000,000 at the present time. 


—New York Herald-Tribune 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


THE NEW YORK CHAPTER 


The New York Chapter held its first meeting of the new school year on 
October 8, 1927, at Earl Hall, Columbia University. Sr. D. Marcial Rossel, 
correspondent for La Nacién of Madrid, and editor of the Spanish Chamber of 
Commerce, delivered an inspiring address on the subject of Spanish culture at 
the time of the discovery of America. He showed how the encouragement of 
fine arts by Ferdinand and Isabel, together with the introduction of the printing- 
press, was chiefly responsible for the high degree of culture attained by Spain 
at that period. Special tribute was paid to Queen Isabel, worthy of being re- 
garded as la madre de América, for it was her sympathy and keen understand- 
ing that made possible the realization of one of the world’s greatest enterprises. 

Upon the suggestion of Professor Luria, of the College of the City of 
New York, it was voted that the National Association send to Ambassador 
Hammond a memorial commending him for his activities and deep interest in 
behalf of American teachers of Spanish. Professor Luria reported that in his 
recent interview with Mr. Hammond, regarding the reduction of railway fare 
for American Teachers of Spanish, the Ambassador showed a lively appre- 
ciation of the worthiness of this project. He has already taken steps to bring 
the matter to the attention of the Spanish government. The United States is to 
be congratulated upon having in Ambassador Hammond a representative who 
is so keenly alert to the opportunity to further strengthen the already existing 
friendly relations between Spain and his own country. 

The Chapter learned with deep regret of the sudden death of one of its 
most esteemed and active members, Miss Alice Howe, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Spanish in the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
In this connection it was voted that resolutions expressing the sorrow and 
sympathy of the Chapter be spread upon the minutes, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Miss Howe’s family. 


October 14, 1927 


Editor of HisPANIA 
DEAR SIR: 


As secretary of the New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, I have been instructed to send you the following resolu- 
tion which was adopted at our last meeting. 

Wuereas, death has suddenly taken from fellowship with us Miss Alice C. 
Howe, Chairman of the Department of Spanish of the Erasmus Hall High 
School, and 

WHEREAS, Miss Howe was one of our most loved and respected members, 
and one who had always been of unfailing enthusiasm and usefulness in the 
cause which the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and its New 
York Chapter represent, and 

WHEREAS, we deeply miss her presence and greatly mourn her loss, be it 

Resolved, that the New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish hereby expresses its sorrow over her untimely passing, 
and instructs its secretary to spread this resolution on the minutes of this 
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meeting and send a copy thereof to the principal of the Erasmus Hall High 
School and to the teachers of the Department of Spanish in that school. 
Very truly yours, 
H. ALPERN 


THE LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

The Los Angeles Chapter will act with the Modern Language Association 
of Los Angeles to undertake a Loan Exhibit during the four days of Institute 
Week, December 20-23. It is planned to make this the first move toward a 
permanent Modern Language Service Center for teachers and pupils in south- 
ern California. The exhibit will comprise the following four departments: 

1. Pupil achievement material: Samples of work done in the classrooms, 
essays, models, drawings, drill exercises, club work, dialogues, plays, etc. 

2. Teaching material: Home-made charts, devices, achievement tests, out- 
lines of teaching processes, vocabularies, minimum essentials, etc. 

3. Publishers’ material: New books (with review attached) maps, maga- 
zines, catalogues, standardized tests, school periodicals, foreign periodicals, etc. 
4. Art material: Photographs, pictures, posters, art objects, realia, etc. 

A suitable place for the exhibit will be engaged with a hall adjoining for 
conferences. To gather material a circular letter will be sent out to everybody 
who can help. A committee will receive, record, label, and place the material 
and decorations, and will be responsible for the return of the various articles. 
To advertise the exhibit an art committee will prepare a poster which will be 
sent to each school for reproduction by its art department and display in the 
school. 
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Modern Language Journal, XI, 1, Oct. 1926—P. H. Churchman, 
“Wanted: the Graduate School of Teacher Training” (A single year of the 
graduate training of prospective teachers of languages could profitably be de- 
voted to a combination of thorough courses in the content of the more elementary 
and fundamental branches of their subject—those which they will actually teach 
during their earlier years—with courses in methods of teaching. This year might 
be the only graduate year for those whose ambitions did not inspire them to 
enter the field of “higher scholarship,” but were content to remain always mere 
teachers. It would fill a minor place in a great graduate school but might very 
well occupy the principal attention of fhe graduate departments of the smaller 
schools. Its aim would be, of course, to furnish teachers who should know both 
their subject and how to teach it). R. W. Pettengill, “Anent the Chicago 
M.L.T. List.” O. T. Robert, “College Entrance Examinations in French.” 
C. E. Young and G. E. Vander Beke, “An Experiment in Second-Year French.” 
M. E. Buffum, “Galdos’ Usage with Regard to the Enclitic Pronoun” (The 
author finds that Galdos disregards most of the accepted grammatical rules gov- 
erning the use of the enclitic pronoun and suspects that many modern writers 
do likewise). A. S[chinz] reviews several recent publications on French litera- 
ture. F. W. Pierce reviews Vocabulary-Building German for Beginners by 
H. C. Thurnau. M. I. Protzman reviews Practical French Composition by W. W. 
Comfort. L. M. Levin reviews Baroja’s Zalacain el Aventurero ed. by S. L. M. 
Rosenberg and L. D. Bailliff (corrections). T. A. Jenkins reviews Jilustrations 
of Early French Literature by F. Anderson. 

2, Nov.—E. C. Garcia, “The Administration of Modern Foreign Languages 
in City High Schools of the United States” (A surprising number of the large 
cities have no unified organization or supervision of the work in foreign language 
instruction, with the resultant confusion that might be expected). P. Hagboldt, 
“On Inference in Reading” (Material supplied by students which shows nine 
different kinds of inference—etymological, onomatopoetic, from cognates, etc.— 
by which the meaning of unknown words may be arrived at. Some of the in- 
ferences are so ingenious that one suspects the student of an obliging wish to 
be helpful!) M. P. Whitney, “Germany’s Contribution to the Modern Drama.” 
_§S. Dedieu, “L’enseignement de la composition francaise—But et methode.” 
D. Rowland, “The Use of Proverbs in Beginners’ Classes in the Modern 
Languages.” G. C. Chambers, “Games for Modern Language Classes (useful 
for language clubs). A. Torres Rioseco, “;Se inspiréd Niitiez de Arce en MARIA 
de Isaacs al escribir su ‘Tdilio’?” A. S[chinz] reviews La littérature frangaise con- 
temporaine etudiée dans les textes, by M. Braunschvig, Fénelon’s Les aventures 
de Télémaque, ed. by A. Dupoy, and Lettres commerciales en quatre langues 
by M. Potel. B. M. Woodbridge reviews Histoire générale de la littérature 
francaise by D. Mornet. E. Preston reviews Deuxiéme année de francais by 
A. G. Bovée and E. R. Goddard. H. A. Smith reviews Francois de Curel’s Le 
repas du lion, ed. by A. G. Fite. C. A. Williams reviews A German-English 
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Dictionary by H. C. G. Brandt. L. A. Roux reviews Thémes francais by D. C. 
Rosenthal and F. Maniewicz. M. P. Gonzalez reviews El Pensamiento de Cer- 
vantes by A. Castro. M. A. Smith reviews Le fils naturel of Dumas Fils, ed. by 
H. A. Smith and C. E. Cousins. L. J. Lavery reviews Selecciones Poéticas by 
Felipe Janer. C. K. Moore reviews A French Grammar for High Schools and 
Colleges by O. M. Johnston and J. Elmore. C. P. Harrington reviews New 
Second Spanish Book by L. A. Wilkins. I. Bronk reviews Hugo’s Notre Dame 
de Paris, ed. by J. H. Wilson and G. M. Smith. M. I. Protzman reviews Les 
aventures du filibustier Beauchesne of Lesage, ed. by H. Kurz. 

3, Dec.—P. Hagbolt, “Making the Reading Lesson Effective” (suggestive). 
W. Knapp-Jones, “The Great Spanish Delusion” (Apparently there are still 
schools whose Spanish departments have not yet flunked their loafers out of the 
belief that Spanish is “a lead pipe cinch”). D. Vittorini, “La Primitivitad nella 
Poesia Contemporanea in Italia.” G. M. Kelly, “French Conversation Classes at 
White Plains.” H. F. Field, “Teaching the French Subjunctive.” R. W. Haller, 
“Informational Material in the Modern Language Syllabus” (The author advo- 
cates the inclusion of much more information regarding the history, geography, 
customs and so forth of the peoples whose languages are taught in the high 
schools than is now the practice). E. Franz, “Teaching French in the Grades.” 
C. C. Clarke reviews Technical and Scientific French by E. B. Williams. H. C. 
Berkowitz reviews A First Spanish Grammar by C. C. Marden and F. C. Tarr. 

4, Jan. 1927.—J. F. Lemon, “A Psychological Study on the Subjunctive 
Mood in Spanish” (“the subjunctive mood as distinguished from the indicative 
expresses action or being as thought or imagined rather than as done or existing 
in actual fact.” The author finds that this applies to some 99 per cent of the 
examples considered. Applied to expressions of emotions he reasons that it is 
not the fact that our friend is sick which saddens us but “the mere thought that 
he is sick.” “To regret the fact as in the English J regret that you are sick is 
perfectly logical, but it fails to express the depth of emotion discernible in the 
Romanic expression”). R. D. Cole, “Free Composition versus Translation into 
the Foreign Language in Developing Ability to Write a Foreign Language” 
(Experiments, objective though limited in number of subjects, indicate that the 
method of free composition gave better results than that of translation from 
English into the foreign language). R. L. Kennedy, “Organization in the Span- 
ish Note-Book” (sensible suggestions for making the student’s notebook of some 
value). John A. Hess, “A Guide for German Clubs.” S. G. A. Rogers reviews 
Pierre Loti’s Ramuntcho, ed. by E. F. Hacker. N. W. Eddy reviews Siete 
Cuentos of Blasco Ibafiez, ed. by S. E. Leavitt. H. S. Smith reviews Rire et 
Sourire, ed. by R. P. Jameson, Eight French One-Act Plays, ed. by L. R. and 
E. A. Méras and Cofedias y juegos, by H. Kurz and S. A. Wofsy. D. Vittorini 
reviews the edition of Voltaire by A. Digeon and E. Fanniére. R. Hardré re- 
views Contemporary French Stories of Mystery and Fantasy by H. S. Schwarz 
(corrections). F. Magyar reviews Vue général de la littérature francaise by 
F. Roz (points out extensive plagiarism from R. Doumic’s Histoire de la litté- 
rature francaise). 

5, Feb—B. D. Wood, A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Sixteen 
French Textbooks. C. L. Johnson, Vocabulary Difficulty and Textbook Selec- 
tion (French texts). B. C. Friedl, A Study in Foreign Language Prognosis 
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(This is a painstaking attempt to prepare a series of tests which shall prede- 
termine a student's aptitude or lack of aptitude for the study of foreign 
language. A very limited application of the tests by the author seems to show 
good correlation of actual results with expectations based on the tests). R. P. 
Maronpot, “L’Enseignement d’une fable de La Fontaine.” C. Kinne, “A Cours 
on French Customs as an Aid to the Study of French.” 

6, Mar.—H. Alpern, “Correlation in the Reading of Spanish (The author 
recommends the use for “outside reading” of Spanish translations of well- 
known English books in order that the reading may be “reasonably easy, at- 
tractive, interesting, pleasurable, helpful, and stimulating,” and in order to 
make correlations with the student’s work in English, history, and other sub- 
jects. A further argument is that “.... American students, especially of high- 
school grade, are not ready by reason of immaturity, lack of vision, and 
inadequate social experience, to comprehend or appreciate the philosophic 
digressions, the somber mysticism, the sociological preachings, the punctilious 
code of honor, the bold frankness of speech and behavior that typify the major 
portion of Spanish literature.” A rather extensive bibliography of Spanish 
translations is appended. It is not implied, of course, that all of these are 
suitable to the purpose and one is inclined to smile at some of the titles in- 
cluded, e.g., Thomas Mann’s Death in Venice, Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass, and Oscar Wilde complete, to say nothing of Robert W. Chambers’ 
The Firing Line, Jack London’s Before Adam, and similar American trash. 
On the whole, it would perhaps be as well to let Spanish students continue to 
read Spanish books). G. A. Renshaw, “The Use of Realia in the Teaching of 
French in our Secondary Schools.” L. O. Lohstoeter, “A Device for Teaching 
German Nouns to Beginners.” A. S. Patterson, “Meditations on Methodology.” 
M. Bushnell, “A French Club for First-Year High-School Pupils.” M. Sponer 
reviews Diccionario de la Lengua Espaiiola, by the Real Academia Espafiola. 
A. H. Krappe aud C. F. Sparkman review An Introduction to the Study of 
French, by O. F. Bond. Professor Bond replies to the criticism. C. E. Young 
reviews Hugo's Jean Valjean, ed. by E. B. de Sauzé. H. A. Smith reviews 
Dumas’ Henri III et sa cour, ed. by M. Baudin and L. C. Brandon, and Paille- 
ron’s Monde ow [on s’ennuie, ed. by F. O. Reed and J. Brooks. 

7, Apr.—J. H. Nunemaker, “Advantages of Foreign Travel and Study to 
the Modern Language Teacher.” A. Schinz, “L’ Année litteraire 1926.” H. K. 
Held, “Bringing France to American Pupils.” F. W. Kaufman, “Franz Werfel.” 
P. A. Werner, “Projects in German.” C. Bruerton, “French Pronunciation.” 
V. E. Condon, “The Use of Plays in Spanish Classes.” E. Philips, “The Teach- 
ing of Poetry in the Early Stages of Foreign Language Study.” W. M. Miller, 
“A Canadian Newspaper in the French Class.” E. Broom and Maria S. 
Contreras, “A Background Vocabulary List in Spanish” (a list of three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven words which “includes all of the words which a consensus 
of expert opinion considers the pupil should know”—apparently after four 
semesters). “Opportunities for Summer Travel and Study.” W. S. Hendrix 
reviews H. Alpern’s edition of La tragedia por los celos by Guillén de Castro. 
B. M. Woodbridge reviews Guy de Maupassant, by E. Boyd. B. R. Jordan 
reviews Seize petits contes tout modernes by C. Grimm, Contes dramatiques by 
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E. C. Hills and M. Dondo, and Maupassant, cing contes by J. B. Patterson, 


L. B. French reviews Colette et ses fréres, by Spink and Millis. 


C. K. Jones reviews H. Wast’s La casa de los cuervos, ed. by FE. H. Hespelt. 


8, May.—B. Q. Morgan, E Pluribus Unum (deplores the existence of 
one-language associations and would like to see all the modern languages make 
common cause. There is much to be said on both sides of the question. In 
theory at least the author is quite right. Still it is undeniable that the Spanish 
association has done much for its members which otherwise would not have 
been done). J. Van Horne, “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology 
in America for 1926.” M.S. Pargment, “The Effect on Achievement of Method 
Used.” M. C. Daggett, “Translation from French into English by the ABC 
Method.” W. Kaulfers and E. Broom, “Two Types of Objective Tests in 
French” (silent reading and vocabulary). E. Breazeale, “Selling Our Wares.” 
H. A. Smith reviews Victor Hugo—The Man and the Poet, by W. F. Giese. 
L. H. Skinner reviews Pérochon’s Néne, ed. by A. Schinz. M. A. Smith 
reviews Stories and Sketches, by G. Duhamel. A. Schinz reviews Bibliographie de 
Victor Hugo, by M. Rudwin, and The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s 
Tragedies from Medée to Pertharite, by L. M. Riddle. F. Magyar reviews 
Anatole France’s Pierre, ed. by A. A. Chenot and L. Bourgoin. L. M. Price 
reviews L’Arrabbiata of P. Heyse, ed. by C. H. Bell. O. E. Lessing reviews A 
Modern German Grammar, by P. Hagboldt and F. W. Kaufmann. S. G. Morley 
reviews Old Spanish Ballads, by J. P. Howard (?). R. Sedgwick reviews 
Irreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar, by F. B. Luquiens. O. L. Keith 
reviews Zaragoza of Galdds, ed. by J. Van Horne. H. G. Doyle reviews The 
Work of the College Entrance Examination Board, 1901-1925, ed. by T. S. 
Fiske. L. D. Bailiff reviews Blest Gana’s Martin Rivas, ed. by G. W. Umphrey 
(corrections). E. McGuire reviews El Trovador of Garcia Gutiérrez, ed. by 
P. P. Rogers (corrections). L. R. and E, A. Méras review Boyd’s Question- 
naire de lectures francaises, Deléry and Renshaw’s S“instruire en s’amusant, 
and Crosse’s Guerber’s contes et légendes. E. H. Hespelt reviews La vida de 
Lasarillo de Tormes, ed. by H. C. Berkowitz and S. A. Woisy. E. F. Goche- 
nour reviews Elementary Spanish Reader, by J. S. Galland and R. Brenes- 
Mésen. 


Modern Languages, VIII, 1, Oct., 1926—Wm. McArthur, “Old Spanish 
Song Music” (interesting remarks on the music of the older ballads and lyrics, 
with some mention of the instruments on which it was played). J. Rogerio 
Sanchez, “Los exdmenes de los Infantes.” 

3 and 4, Feb., 1927.—G. F. Cunningham, “The Principles of the ‘Indirect 
Method in the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages.” J. W. Kirby, “D. 
Antonio Machado y Ruiz.” M. H. Campbrook, “The Normal Boy and Language 
Learning” (the normal boy finds language study lacking in manliness). Sir R. 
Rodd, “The Urgent and Growing Need for a Knowledge of Modern Lan- 
guages Today.” 

5, Apr.—Reviews Hugo Wast, La casa de los cuervos, ed. by E. H. Hespelt, 
A. R. Pastor, and E. Prestage, Letter of the Marquis of Santillana to Don 
Peter, Constable of Portugal, and A. Marinoni, Espana. 
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6, June—J. Merchiston, “Drawing as an Aid to Language Teaching.” 
Necrology of D. Julio Cejador y Frauca, by J. W. Kirby. V. S. E. Davis, 
“The Case for a Mixed Method.” 


The Modern Language Forum, XII, 1, Jan., 1927—C. Panunzio, “The 
Larger Social Uses of Modern Foreign Languages” (Language “performs an 
important function in commerce; it is an agent in the development of litera- 
ture; it liberates individuals and whole groups from grooves of the common; 
it aids us in understanding the essential genius of peoples; it disseminates 
information concerning scientific knowledge, discoveries, new movements of 
thought ; it makes possible the actual communication between nation and nation 
and race and race as they attempt to come together in the tasks of peace; it 
spreads the fruits of civilization and makes them the common heritage of 
man”). L. F. D. Briois, “L’Outillage du professor (sic) de langue.” H. A. 
Holmes, “Reflexiones sobre algunos medios de efectuar el acercamiento entre 
el pueblo norteamericano y los de Sudamérica” (study, travel, read the reviews, 
correspond with South Americans, cultivate the friendship of individuals, etc.). 
W. L. Schwartz, “Quarterly French Book-Letter.” E. K. Heller, “Quarterly 
German Book-Letter.” C. Barja, “Quarterly Spanish Book-Letter.” 

2, Apr.—G. T. Buswell, “The Effect of Different Methods of Teaching 
upon Ability to Read French.” W. Kaulfers, “Using Objective Tests in Span- 
ish.” W. L. Schwartz, “Quarterly French Book-Letter.” E. K. Heller, “Quar- 
terly German Book-Letter.” C. Barja, “Quarterly Spanish Book-Letter.” H. 
Theobald, “The Scope and Purpose of Third- and Fourth-Year Spanish with 
Reference to Advanced Work in College.” A. Heras, “Conferencias sobre 
ciwilizacién mejicana,” 

3, June.—J. P. Breckheimer, “The Kind and Frequency of Typical Errors 
in Written French.” E. Broom, M. de la S. S. Contreras, and W. Kaulfers, 
“A Silent Reading Test in Spanish.” E. B. Pattee, “The Phonograph as an Aid 
to Pronunciation of Foreign Languages.” W. L. Schwartz, “Quarterly French 
Book-Letter.” E. K. Heller, “Quarterly German Book-Letter.” C. Barja, 
“Quarterly Spanish Book-Letter.” 

The Classical Journal, XXII, 5, Feb., 1927.—K. Scott, “A Study of the 
Grades of Students at the University of Wisconsin with Reference to Prepa- 
ration in Foreign Languages” (‘Students who have taken a considerable amount 
of foreign language in high school, and especially Latin, seem to be superior 
students in college work. .... 4 A requirement of at least four years of one 
language, especially Latin, would no doubt automatically exclude a large num- 
ber of students who are not college material and who would eventually be 
dropped” ). 

8, May. R. Lavender, “A Concerted Effort to Promote the Classics in 
Texas” (contains suggestions that might be valuable to modern-language teach- 
ers and a well-reasoned plea for co-operation between teachers of ancient and 
modern languages). 


Journal of Educational Research, XV, 1, Jan., 1927.—H. Taylor, “For- 


eign-Language Training of Two Hundred Sixty-four College Freshmen.” 
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The Education Outlook, 78, 12, Dec., 1926.—J. S. H., “Wanted! Modern 
Language Books.” 

79, 8, Aug., 1927.—“Some Problems of Modern Education” (mentions 
Spanish as an unromantic but useful subject). 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XII, 8, Nov., 1926— 
C. Woody, “Number and Combination of Subjects Taught in the 1924-25 
School Year in the North Central High Schools of Michigan” (some data on 
Spanish). 

9, Dec.—J. H. Blackhurst, “Aims of Modern Language Instruction” (the 
author thinks that training for “citizenship” constitutes the main objective in 
study of the foreign language or, better, “foreign civilization”). 


Journal of Education (Boston), CIV, 9, Sept. 13, 1926.—‘*Spanish Studies 
Here” (a reprint from the New York Times calling attention to better relations 
with Spanish America, due to Spanish studies in our schools). 

14, Oct. 18.—Reviews New First Spanish Book, by L. A. Wilkins, and 
New Second Spanish Book by the same author. 

16, Nov. 1—Reviews The Genius of Spain, by S. de Madariaga. 

17, Nov. 8.—Reviews Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno, ed. by J. D. M. Ford 
and G. Rivera. 

24, Dec. 27.—Reviews Por Espana, by G. M. Walsh. 

CV, 2, Jan. 10, 1927.—Reviews Lazarillo of Tormes, translated by M. J. 
Lorente, and Cervantes: The Adventure of the Wooden Horse and Sancho 
Panza’s Governorship, ed. by C. Bévenot. 

4, Jan. 24.—Reviews Studies from Ten Literatures, by E. Boyd. 

5, Jan. 31—Reviews Some Masters of Spanish Verse, by J. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. 

6, Feb. 7.—Reviews Jacinto Benavente, by W. Starkie, and Plays by 
Jacinto Benavente, translated by J. G. Underhill. 

CVI, 3, July 18—H. G. Doyle, “The ‘General Language’ Course” (The 
author foresees that this type of course is likely to become popular as has the 
general science course. He thinks that such a course should be a combination 
of “a general introduction to language, based primarily on English and empha- 
sizing the relationships of English to other languages” and “a brief introduction 
to general linguistic ideas, followed by a ‘taste’ of a number of languages, i.e., 
the ‘exploratory course’.” He reviews two recent textbooks, General Language, 
by Leonard and Cox, being of the first type and An Exploratory Course in 
General Language, by Bugbee, Clark, et als., of the second). 


Journal of Education (London), 58, 686, Sept., 1926.—Reviews Old 
Masters and Modern Art, by Sir C. Holmes (Spanish art receives attention), 
and Three Plays by Calderén, ed. by G. T. Northup. 

687, Oct.—Reviews Five Sainetes of Ramén de la Crus, ed. by C. E. Kany, 
El Lobo, by M. F. de Laguna, and Comercio y Correspondencia Comercial, by 
F. Thémoin and R. Landrieux. 

59, 690, Jan., 1927,—E. A. Peers, “The Future of Spanish in England” 
(A marked awakening of interest in Spanish has been observable in the British 
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universities since 1916. The progress of the subject in secondary schools meets 
with certain obstacles, chief of which seems to be the plea that “it has never 
been done.’ The author points out many of the sound reasons for admitting 
the language on a par with French). 

691, Feb—Reviews A New History of Spanish Literature, by J. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly. 

694, May.—Reviews H. Wast’s La casa de los cuervos, ed. by E. H. Hespelt. 

697, Aug.—Reviews Spanish Syntax and Composition, by J. P. Howard, 
and Simple Spanish Lessons, by L. A. Passarelli. 


Education,XLVII, 3, Nov. 1926—Reviews New Second Spanish Book, 
by L. A. Wilkins. 

8, Apr., 1927,—Reviews Hugo Wast’s La casa de los cuervos, ed. by 
E. H. Hespelt. 


The School Review, XXXV, 2, Feb. 1927.—R. L. Lyman, “Exploratory 
Work in Language” (reviews an attempt by a group of teachers to perfect a 
textbook in “general language.” The attempt itself is commendable; its useful 
results remain to be established). 

3, Mar.—L. Rowen, “Directed Study in French” (an interesting experi- 
ment which could be undertaken with young students in any language. It 
amounts to a system of learning by individual conferences supplemented by 
occasional group exercises). 


Revue Universitaire, XX XV, 10, Dec. 1926.—H. Tronchon reviews E. K. 
Mapes’ L’influence francaise dans l’oeuvre de Rubén Dario. 
XXXVI, 1, Jan. 1927.—Necrology of H. Merimée. 


School and Society, XX VI, 655, July 16, 1927——A. Coleman, “The Prog- 
ress of the Modern Foreign Language Study” (The man best qualified to do so 
passes briefly in review some of the results attained by this important enterprise, 
whose formal labors, outside of certain editing and publication, have just termi- 
nated. When the report of the committee shall be printed, a vast amount of 
useful information concerning the actual situation with regard to modern 
language teaching in this country will be made accessible. The total enrolment 
in modern languages in the secondary schools of the country (or rather in the 
74 per cent reporting) is, in round numbers, 650,000, divided as follows: French 
359,000, Spanish 253,000, German 33,000, Italian 2,800. The enrolment in Latin 
in the same schools is 611,000. The report will submit data tending to show the 
effect of beginning modern languages at various ages, of the method used, etc., 
what gains, if any, in the use of English may fairly be credited to the study of 
modern languages, the relation between mental ability and progress in the 
languages, the utility of objective tests, etc.). 

656, July 25.—Editorial, “A Technical School in Chile.” 

661, Aug. 27.—Editorial, ““Mexico—American Friendship through Educa- 
tion.” 


A. L. Owen 
University or KANSAS 
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RECENT BOOKS 
Menéndez y Pelayo 


By Micuet Articas, Director de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, Madrid, 
1927. 
310 pp., several portraits; an authoritative biography of the great scholar and 
critic. 
Cuestiones gongorinas 
By Atronso Reyes, Madrid, 1927. 


A timely discussion of the founder of cultism, Luis de Géngora. 


Quevedo: El Buscén 
Edited and annotated by Américo Castro, Ediciones de La Lectura, 
Madrid, 1927. 
The text used was discovered in the Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo and pre- 
sents new readings for many obscure passages. 
La Mitra en la Mano 
Novela por R. BLanco Fomsona, Madrid, 1927. 


A brilliant attack on dictatorships supported by clericals who use their influence 
over women for that purpose, written with the usual vigor and picturesqueness 
of the author. 


La Canci6én de una Vida (poesias) 

By Fasro FIaLio, Madrid, 1926. 
The Dominican Fabio Fiallo was one of the modernist poets close to Rubén 
Dario during his best days. Dario wrote an article about Fiallo in La Nactén 
of Buenos Aires. No collection of Fiallo’s verses have been available hitherto. 
He must be considered as one of the important minor poets of the modernist 
movement. An interesting and unpublished portrait of Dario is used as a cover 
illustration. 


Observaciones i enmiendas a un Diccionario, aplicables también a otros, 
Tomo III 
3y Micuet Luis AmunAteGur Reyes, Santiago de Chile, 1927. 
This completes the author’s discussion of a great number of words in use in 
America. Volume I appeared in 1924 and Volume II in 1926. 
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Three Plays by Calder6n: Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, La 
vida es suefio, La cena del rey Baltasar. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by GeorGeE TyLer Nortuup. New York: D. C. Heath & Company, 
1926. 1v+358 pages. 

With this excellent trio of conscientiously annotated masterpieces, Pro- 
fessor Northrup leads college and university students many steps toward an 
appreciation of Calderén. His choice of typical plays satisfies long-standing 
desiderata—further illumination of La vida es suefio, and classroom editions 
of an auto sacramental and of a characteristically intricate Calderonian cape- 
and-sword play, the latter, however, of a genre by no means unrepresented by 
previous editions of both Lope and Tirso (p.v., 1.6). The Introduction admirably 
fulfils its purpose of treating ‘in detail those points necessary for the under- 
standing of Calderén’s works in general and these three plays in particular.” 
Especially worthy are the lucid analyses of the conception of honor, Cul- 
teranismo, and Calderén’s style. The artistic temperature of the poet is taken 
with accuracy, and certainly with pedagogical tact and thoroughness. By pur- 
posely keeping his well-attested learning unobtrusive, the author sometimes piques 
pedantic curiosity, especially as to an omitted variant or the source of a reading 
(Cena, 201-2; 985-87; 1024, asi). Though not claiming definitiveness, his eclec- 
tic texts (modern orthography and punctuation) approximate the critical more 
closely than those of any anterior edition. Many problems of reconstitution 
have been skilfully handled, and in only four instances would I prefer a differ 
ent choice of readings (Vida, 158, probably visual error from 154 or 156; 160; 
2272, A: “que vosotros fuist[e]is quien” ;Cena, 202, O: que instead of a). The 
1636 princeps of Casa has been used for the first time. As explained in N’s 
contribution to the Homenaje a Menéndes Pidal, over 150 lines of this play 
have been recovered from a hitherto neglected Osuna manuscript, including an 
interesting falconry episode confirmed and corrected through its recurrence in 
C’s El mayor encanto amor. For Vida, the Vera Tassis readings have gen- 
erally been favored, without attempting to incorporate the uricompressed mate- 
rial of the Zaragoza 1636 edition. N’s conclusion that Cena was probably 
written soon after 1632 seems confirmed by the presentation of an auto of the 
same title in Seville, 1634, although the identity of the latter is not certain 
(Cotarelo, Vida y obras, 1924, p. 263, n.2). 

The wealth of material included in this book has left no room for the 
usual American vocabulary, and lexicographical difficulties are necessarily ex- 
plained in the Notes, with the omission, however, of some words that cannot 
be found in a student's dictionary : 

Casa.—l, corto=hdbito corto, “el que no es talar ni llega al sunelo” 
(Dice. Aut.) ; 388, descuido = “unconscious movement” ; 742, en = entre; 775, 
en buen hora = norabuena, 2822; 2266, punta, “Hacer punta el halcén. Vale 
desviarse” (Dice. Aut.) ; 2537, seguro = “unsuspicious,” as in Lop’s Dama boba, 
1673, 2431. 

Vida.—42, ; Ouién + — ra subjunctive, “I'd like to....”; 130, 2122, calma 
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tristeza, abandono; 150, centro, “element”; 170, excepcidn, “privilege”; 450, 
aire = “breath”; 545, intencién = pretensién; 1564, 1587, 2996, deber, “cause,” 
“inspire with” ; 3048, st bien = “and yet.” 

Cena.—143, dice, evidently “it behooves’; 1060, 1455, niimero, numerar = 
“limit.” 

Explanation of a few other items also would have been welcome: 

Casa.—423, plural value of alguna; 488, quien = que; 1241 (Cena, 891), 
termination — ades; 2600, luterano. 

Vida.—29, habemos = hemos; 392, subjunctives after an indefinite idea in 
alguno, 391; 492, el alegria; 593-94, subjunctives (cf. 392); 1121, redundant que 
in questions ; 3086, a = “from.” 

Cena.—547, subjunctives ; 980, 1223, de = “caused by.” 

Otherwise, the 66 pages of Notes are very adequate and pertinent, and 
unusually valuable to the contemporary undergraduate for their illumination of 
rhetorical figures and other artistic devices. 

Interpretation, especially of a culto poet, is so very subjective a process 
that quite naturally the reviewer does not always agree with the editor. There- 
fore, as Mr. Northrup’s work seems destined long to remain our principal text 
for Calderon, I venture to list those points that seem especially to challenge 
discussion, to warrant complementary observation, or to demand correction. 


Casa con dos puertas 


118-20. Even some sophisticated hispanists would have found the apprecia- 
tion of these “indelicate” lines too arduous to warrant their expurgation from 
a college text of such scholastic dignity—a greater evil, it seems to me, than 
quietly ignoring them. 

305. Apocopation note: more properly at 265. 

435. puesto que = “since,” as in 221, 2397-98 (supuesto que = “although,” 
52) 


761-64. “Being a composite of such varied afflictions, what .. . . wild beast 
could this be but the hydra of jealousy?” 
774. “. ... does one’s first love die.” el = el amor (772), lo = voluntad 


primera (768). 

789-90. “As though I were saying it on my own initiative.” 

895. The Bello-Cuervo reference explains the duplicate que of 980 and 
Vida 2107, which are not the same as que here and in 977, 979. 

947. Admirando should be followed by a comma, tornasol (= girasol) be- 
ing the common figure of 22: “Filled with rapt wonder, constantly following 
the course of the star (cf. 965) as the sunflower does that of the sun.” Cf. “que 
girasol de su luz, atento a sus muchas gracias, vivo en ella” (B. E. A. XLV, 
112b). The light of the star is a brilliant glow (arrebol, 951) rather than a 
“varied hue.” 

986. “In a contest (duelo) between two women for the affection of a man.” 

1125. Paso = camino, the huertas being just outside of Ocafia (605-7), “on 
the road” (62) to, and not in, Aranjuez (ten miles away). 

1200. de visita = “dressed to receive calls,” as per 1201, 1233, 1237-39. 

1331. Cuadra = aposento, as per 1333+, 1472, 1669, 1695. 
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1754-55. “And while the servant who is to give me your laundry is getting 
up.” For ropa and the hour, see 1737-38, 1834-35. 

2007-11. This single quintilla is suspiciously out of place. Note the awk- 
wardness of 2009 and 2010, and the fact that 2008 and 2010 are in assonance 
(—é) with the romance following. 

2073. Understand juro. 

2195-96. Centauro .... The fact that the Jarama is noted for its fine 
breed of bulls greatly enhances, of course, this conceit. 

2198. Lengua ya de asiento =“a tongue now well established and under- 
stood.” Cf. 2201. 

2200. The immediately explanatory nature of 2201 confirms either of two 
other interpretations: (a) “The sound of the trumpet caused the foamy plumage 
of the heron to stand on end with terror,” taking espuma as a conceit based on 
the fluffiness of the bird’s feathers, or their color, “ceniciento, asulado, pasando 
a blanco en las partes inferiores” (Espasa); (b) reading espeluzé with a figura- 
tive meaning, “The heron, beating its wings in terror, whipped the bank-waters 
of the lagoon up into a foam.” 

22034. Evidently also play on the fact that some of the best falcons were 
imported from Noruega. 

2231. It should be borne in mind, however, that it was customary to stroke 
falcons with feathers even when not hunting, for their exquisitely delicate plum- 
age was very readily deranged or broken, if petted by hand. 

2263. De seguir = que sigue. Sense demands some mention of the second 
falcon. I would suggest [segundo] for profundo, taking lazo as the direct object 
of [comenzo]. 

2285. Read velas for becas, as per El mayor encanto amor. Ci. 2246. 

2291. I suggest [a su caballo] instead of para librallo. Verse 2298, pre- 
supposes recent mention of the horse. Repetition of the same rhyme and idea 
is unlikely (cf. 2262-63), and the sense of did is clearly “spurred on.” 

2294-96. Sense requires codicios[o] and generos[o], referring to the king, 
the subject of presumia. By a common culto dislocation, satisfacer (“to prove” ) 


depends upon presumia, and governs 2295 as its object clause, with no need 
of [a]. 


La vida es sueno 


32. A pun on pesar, “weighing.” 

129, 461, 2500. Piedad seems to involve an idea of “protection”—possibly a 
culto reminiscence of the value of Latin pietas, as exemplified by Virgil’s pius 
Aeneas. 

221-22 = 243-44, and should be read as in apposition with tu (219), “a 
source of wonder to my eyes, etc.,” and not as parallel in construction to 220. 

433. Amor propio, euphuistically, “love for my own kin.” 

458. Medio = remedio (“expedient”), “diligencia o accién conveniente para 
consequir alguna cosa” (Dice. Aut.). Cf. 792-94, 2613, 2620, 2648-51. 

534-35. “Time’s disdain of all men alike.” 

572. Read si, “I do indeed suspect,” there being no need for implying no 
in 571. Satisfecho (570) = convencido. 
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583. Exigencies of verse length have made impossible the y that sense and 
symmetry demand before sus huellas. However, in Cena, 1114 Calderon has in- 
dulged in the license of excessive length in a divided line. 

631. “Over which the signs of the zodiac move like animals at pasture.” 
Quevedo (Epistola satirica) uses the same figure in speaking of the bull, the 
constellation Taurus, as an animal that “rumia luz em campos celestiales.”” Cam- 
pear = “salir a pacer los animales domésticos o salir de sus cuevas y andor por 
el campo los que son salvajes” (Zerolo), which Connelly and Higgins (Dice. 
nuevo, 1798) translate “frisk about in the fields and lawns as animals do.” For 
que = en que, ci. Quevedo, Buscon, ed. Clasicos Castellanos, p. 127, 1.4; Ale- 
man, Guzman de Alfarache, ed. Renacimiento, I, p. 69, 1.17; Casa, 2319. 

1327. The translation is that of B. 

1586. Sin verte: cf. 1626, where sentido = vista. Evidently R has just 
turned her back, or drawn her veil, so that S will not recognize her. 

174243. “Of which, in comparison, the sun has been but a shadow and 
heaven but a slight hint.” For this figurative use of sombra, see 2026 and Casa 
2052-53. 

1744. que =a quien, and repeats que of 1740. Cf. 2105-7, and for the 
omission of the preposition, 631 and Cena, 235. 

1919-21. R’s voice belies her, “for it (tan destemplado instrumento) seeks 
to attune and harmonize the falsity of her words with her real (verdad) feel- 
ings’—which is not possible. 

2024-25. I should prefer a comma after trocada instead of after fingida. 

2252. Desplantado: probably also with play on its sense of desarraigado, 
“exiled.” 

2277. Sevias =“standards,” “colors.” Would not a “description” have obvi- 
ated the mistaking of Clarin for Segismundo? 

2653. This is Rosaura’s speech. Both ryhthmically and dramatically the 
verse is more effective without [he], as a negatively ironical reply to 2652: 
“(The only other way is to] ruin myself in another manner.” 

2745. Instead of llora, I suggest [gozan], reading 2746-47 as parenthetically 
explanatory of this verse. For the value of en, cf. 1733. 

2770. Parecida, i.e., a mi madre. 

2927-29. “How can this woman bring back to me features that are so fa- 
miliar?” Refiere seems to be another culto Latinism. 

3092-93. Transitional, and not, as per p. xlvi, a redondilla. Could this 
musing repetition of 3090-91 originally have been simply a very happy visual 
error? 


La cena del rey Baltasar 


37. Reo, by synaeresis, one syllable. 

81. Cf. Mira de Amescua, El arpa de David, 1758-59: “Es Josapha- 
significa juicio de Dios.” 

92-93. “By tuning one string to another.” Tomar el punto = templar (ed. 
Clasicos Castellanos). 

167-68, 754-55. Cf. Mira de Amescua, Cuatro milagros de amor, Act III: 
“que Baltasar, cuya hermosura adoro, significa el que esconde algun tesoro.” 
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189-99. “And let me not be like you, who so importunately are always tell- 
ing of your satisfaction with one.” 

201-2. Interrogation, answered by 202-3: “Being the one God (Jo = Dios 
solo), that’s nothing as compared with what he can do.” 

247. One is tempted to interpret bruta euphuistically, as = de los brutos, 
“like a brute.” 

636-39. It seems to me more in character to take this as meaning, freely: 
“And since we two (rivals) have only each other to get ahead of (as competi- 
tors), let’s call the game a draw, and separate. So go to your mano de Dios, (=) 
and God’s will be done.” Partnership between Folly and Judgment would be 
quite impassible, as stated in 74-85. The multiple punning seems to involve 
play upon (a) ganar de mano, as= ganar por la mano, “anticiparse a otro 
en hacer o lograr alguna cosa” (Dicc, Aut.) ; (b) mano a mano, meaning “Entre 
jugadores, sin ventaja de uno a otro o con partido igual” (Zerolo) ; (c) partir 
mano, “apartarse o separarse de alguna cosa, dependencia o contienda, dexarla 
o no proseguirla” (Dicc. Aut.); (d) partirse = separarse, apartarse. 639 is a 
comically varied equivalent of adids. 

1114-17. Probably also intended to be sung, forming with 1110-13 an old- 
fashioned redondilla doble, abbaacca. The excessive length of 1114 would prob- 
ably be least noticed in a duet. 

1259. The snowy whiteness of the table-clothes is accentuated by the em- 
broidery. 

1540. “The vision of St. Peter signified that from that time heathen were 
to be admitted into the church. The different forms of the animals have been 
explained by the Holy Fathers as symbols of the different forms of idolatry” 
(MacCarthy). 

For typographical and, apparently, other slips, some of which seem inex- 
plicably incompatible with the obvious care and thoroughness with which this 
book as a whole has been prepared, read: Frontispiece, “First Volume of Pando 
y Mier’s Edition,” Calder6én himself having published his Autos Sacramentales 
in 1677, with a likeness not so escaso (Cotarelo, 355-58) ; ix+4 probably “Jan- 
uary 17,” given date being baptismal (Cotarelo, 51-54; xxxv+71, “Lope de Fig- 
ueroa, the gouty general” ; xlv+13, d — a. 

Casa—1l12n., Qué; 134, cudnto; 336, colon after sabes; 337-38,; oh, mira... 
jaspe!; 686, El; 907n., duelo de amor; 1325, a Marcela, only; 1326n., Lisardo 
for Félix; 1400-2, as indicative; 1601-2, ;Felix ...duefi!; 1604, gQué te 
quiero?; 1605, Te; 1775, dash before Cintas; 1780, Qué; 1994, mi for ni; 
2192n., a su lado for el Tajo, su for el; 2201n., tal que =; 2236, margen; 2246, 
abate ; 2332, qué viste ; commas after 762, ayudarme 2319; no commas after paso 
1125, 1837, 1838. 

Vida.—S52n., luz; 195, fué; 988, cémo; 1048, El; 1172, 1179, aquella; 1194, 
Clotaldo, lower; 1224 ff. as aside; 1546, quién; 2440 n., de la; 2819, desahoga; 
colons after 1918, 2553; commas after dénde 3, unos 483, causa 514, 1484, per- 
dona 1774, 2552, 2703, 2745, 2859, muerte 3184; no commas after 773, 1120, 
aquella 1172, decirlo 1663, 2114, que 2704, que 2816. 

Cena.—p. 237, 1.20, “5”; 215, e Idolatria; 387. dénde; 540, Porqué, with 
period after asalto; 607, “?” after vivisteis; 608, ;Vos; 677, aun for pues; 999, 
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dénde; 1064-68 as interrogative ; 1209, agora, as in Vida 2927 ; 1224-27 as aside; 
1327+, disfrazado (cf. 1329, 1331) ; exclamation point after 1347; 1349, 1453, ois, 
oid (one syllable) ; commas after 41, incendios 346 (si=aunque), 809, divinos 
1533; no commas after pues (“for”) 344, 1539. 


C. E. ANIBAL 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 





Puebla de las Mujeres, by ALVAREZ QUINTERO, SERAFIN y Joaguin. Comedia 
en dos actos. Edited, with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, 
by Lula Giralda Adams, teacher of Spanish in the Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. New York: The Century 
Company. xvii+135 pages (73 pages text). 


One of the commendable characteristics of the Century Modern Language 
Series is its tendency to blaze new trails in textbook publishing. We are grateful 
for this pioneer edition of the play which Azorin calls the masterpiece of the 
Quintero brothers, and for the intelligence and care which has gone into its 
preparation. Miss Adams has provided an introduction (8 pages), notes (15 
pages), fifteen exercises based on the text (15 pages), and a vocabulary. As in 
other plays of the Quinteros, the Andalusian dialect peculiarities of one or 
more of the characters present some difficulty, which Miss Adams has met 
satisfactorily by giving complete Castilian renderings of the speeches in ques- 
tion in footnotes to the respective pages on which they occur. The total amount 
of such material is not large enough, however, to affect in any way the desira- 
bility of the play for class use. On the contrary, its sparkling, colloquial dia- 
logue, rich in idioms and proverbial “salt,” makes it an unusually attractive text 
for class reading and for use as exercise material, quite apart from the fact that 
it is an excellent example of contemporary Spanish comedy, well-constructed, 
of pronounced “human interest,” and replete with humor and the savor of the 
soil from which it springs. 

The editor has for the most part done a satisfactory job. The introduction 
is brief and interesting; the notes are accurate and informative; the vocabulary 
is full and reliable, listing irregular verb forms as well as all idioms not dis- 
cussed in the notes; and the exercises, oral and written, utilize the idiom material 
of the text. The notes are especially well done; idiomatic expressions are trans- 
lated literally and also rendered into corresponding English or American collo- 
quialisms. 

It would have been surprising if a captious reviewer had found nothing to 
improve in the editor’s performance; when that begins to happen too often, the 
end of reviews and reviewers will be in sight. Tradition must be maintained— 
hence the following comments : 

On p. 9, con permiso de usted here apparently means “if you'll pardon my 
saying so,” “saving your presence”; que la emprenden; emprenderla con is not 
explained either in notes or vocabulary, though other cases of the indefinite /a are 
(see p. 33, note 6); p. 11, a note on te ha sorbido el seso would be desirable; 
p. 13, por variar here “for a change”, p. 15, a otro perro con ese hueso, “tell it to 
the Marines”; p. 18, hablando solo should be given either in notes or vocabulary; 
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p. 19, ;En el nombre del Padre! is the same sort of ejaculation as ; Ave Maria! 
commented on in note 2 of that page; p. 24, zSe salté ya el tapén? is not ex- 
plained; on the same page, aqui no comulgamos con ruedas de molino, “You 
can’t make us swallow that!” “You can’t pull the wool over our eyes!” P. 25, 
como que se tba a armar en el pueblo la que se ha armado, armarla is not ex- 
plained in vocabulary or notes (see comment on emprenderla above); p. 29, 
mientras no here, as often, is equivalent to hasta que; p. 40, ;De alli al cielo! 
Note 2 would be helpful here; p. 42, con permiso here means “Excuse me” (not 
given in vocabulary or notes); p. 45, no me constipe, no with subjunctive in 
sense of “lest”; p. 54, possible note on zSe le cayé a usted alguna cosa de la 
mano?; p. 60, la madeja se va enredando, “the plot is thickening”; p. 62, Eya 
también cojea der mismo pie, “she is tarred with the same stick,” “she’s as bad 
as he is”; p. 65, puesto, poner in sense of “call” (names) is not in vocabulary or 
notes; p. 69, pierda cuidado, not given in vocabulary or notes; p. 72, possible 
note on Juanita’s playful hasta el afio que viene; p. 73, note on no se meta en 
mas. 

The following are suggestions for idiomatic translations of expressions in 
the text, in addition to the many excellent ones given by the editor: p. 25, todo 
un novio, “a regular novio”; p. 46, ;Echele usted un galguito! “try and get it!” 
p. 51, ;Dichosos los ojos! “My, I’m glad to see you!”; p. 64, un andénimo que 
arde en un candi, “an anonymous letter that was a hot one.” In the note on 
jSanta Barbara bendita! (p. 57) reference might be made to the well-known 
ejaculation given in full in Dowia Clarines by the same authors.t Note 3 for 
page 56 is wrongly placed under page 57. 

The following emendations should be made in the vocabulary, in addition 
to some of the points mentioned: p. 113, comino in the text means a cumin-seed; 
on the same page add under como, the meaning “provided” (as on pp. 64, 70) 
and insert como que, “as if” (pp. 20, 25); p. 115, cuatro, add the sense “a few” 
(pp. 8, 58) ; p. 121, under hacer, hace ocho dias means “a week ago’’; also on the 
same page jhuy! might be translated “whew!”; p. 125, nada is not listed in the 
sense of emphatic negation—‘“Not at all!” or “Not in the least!” (p. 46) ; p. 126, 
olvidarse (as impersonal reflexive, p. 29) is not listed; also p. 126, “great beg- 
gar” hardly fits the playful pedilén of p. 70; p. 127, pensar, add meaning of 
“intend” (p. 34); on the same page, pleito, add sense of “affair” (p. 61); also 
poner, add sense of “write,” “put down” (p. 74) and see note on p. 65 above; 
p. 130, salir, add sense of “win” (in lottery); p. 134, torvo (p. 61), “sullen,” 
“scowling” ?; p. 135, under vez, de una vez (p. 38) means “once for all,” “defi- 
nitely,” not “at once,” and add una vez que, “as soon as” (p. 60). 

Misprints will happen, despite careful editors. I have noted the following : 
p. xvii, para for pava (also in title of picture facing p. 40); p. 11, 1. 9, accent 
omitted on :Qué?; p. 13, 1. 1, accent omitted in salia; p. 45, 1. 26, remove accent 
from first si; p. 52, 1. 23, esuche for escuche; p. 60, 1. 4, period after Belén; 
p. 66, 1. 29, period after nombre; Yo, not yo; p. 67, 1. 26, dan for don; p. 69, last 
line, Juanito for Juanita; p. 81, 1. 8, le for la; and 1. 13, Virgin for Virgen; p. 82, 


1 See the edition of Professor Morley, New York, 1915, p. 60, and his note. 
See also Biblioteca de tradiciones populares espatiolas (Madrid, 1884), tomo I, 
p. 218, for the same incantation as a protection against storms. 
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tarabillitas (note on p. 18): it is taravillitas in the text; p. 85, note on p. 29 
(se le olvida a usted): the reference to 2, 1, is unintelligible; p. 89, note on 
p. 53, gLo for ;Lo; p. 131, under seguido, en sequida for en seguida; also siénto 
for siento. 

It would not be fair to close without pointing out that these items are rela- 
tively few in proportion to the possibilities for slips in editing a work of this 
kind. They are set down here chiefly with the hope that they may be of service 
in the preparation of subsequent printings of the book. 


Henry Grattan Doy.e 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Wasurinecron, D. C. 


A los pies de Venus. (Los Borgia.) Por Vicente BLasco IBANeEz. Prome- 
teo, Valencia, 1926. 341 paginas. 

Con la apariciOn el aio pasado de El Papa del Mar, se habia propuesto 
Blasco Ibafiez a enjalbegar la leyenda negra sobre Espafia, usando como al- 
bayalde ingredientes histérico-novelescos. Este emblanqueamiento, segin la 
Editorial Prometeo, consistira en celebrar “las mayores glorias del pueblo 
espafiol, las verdaderas, las tinicas que le hicieron influir sobre el progreso 
humano o le dieron una actuacién en la historia de la humanidad.” Ya que 
citamos un anuncio de la Editorial Prometeo, conviene aqui advertir, asi de 
golpe y porrazo, que disidimos rotundamente con ella cuando también anuncia 
que estas novelas hist6ricas “seran apreciadas en el porvenir como la obra 
mas importante de su vida.” Creemos sinceramente que hace bastantes aifios 
escribid Blasco Ibafiez la obra mas importante de su vida. Desde entonces ... 
criate fama y échate a dormi. Pero asi y todo, nos parece esta obra digna de 
ser conocida de todo maestro de espafiol, en especial aquéllos que no saben que 
no se podria escribir una historia universal sin contar a Espafia. 

Ya algunos lectores habran leido El Papa del Mar, novela que tiene por 
protagonista principal la figura genial, relevante pero de testa de aragonés de 
pura cepa. Don Pedro de Luna era el Papa cuando finalizaba el muy hablado 
cautiverio babilénico y empezaba el Gran Cisma. En A los Pies de Venus se 
trata de otra figura universal y muy conocida en la historia del Renacimiento: 
Cesar Borja, o Borgia como escribian los italianos. Todos los matices de la 
personalidad multiple de éste, desde los mas nobles hasta los mas perversos, no 
estan tan bien delineados y formulados como aquéllos de don Pedro de Luna. 
Esto se debe a que en El Papa del Mar hay una figura central alrededor de la 
cual actian grandes personajes de su tiempo, cosa que en A los Pies de Venus 
no pasa, pues es mas bien un bosquejo de los Borja en su totalidad: origen, 
advenimiento y muerte (en este ultimo caso la de Cesar en Espafia). Esto y 
los detalles tan intimos de la vida italiana in illo tempore hacen la lectura 
interesantisima y rapida. 

La mayoria de los personajes del Renacimiento han sido vituperados y 
perramente denigrados, y entre estos relucen los Borja como los mas mal 
parados. Mucho de esto se debe a prejuicios religiosos o a pura patrioteria, 
o a falta de un verdadero sentido histérico. En esto, mas que en su forma 0 
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estilo literarios, convence A los Pies de Venus como obra digna de leerse. 
Blasco Ibafiez ha sabido encajonar a los Borja al ambiente del Renacimiento. 
Lo mas acertado y que mas se aproxima a la verdad sobre los Borja es lo que 
se lee en la pagina 92 y que resume su actividad: “Unos Borja fueron héroes, 
otros santos, otros terribles pecadores, pero ninguno vulgar ni mediocre.” 

Esta vida de los taumaturgos borjianos hace juego y va unida fatalmente 
al de la vida o manera de vivir de aquellos tiempos. Se describen detalles muy 
intimos: el vicio griego, el nepotismo, los saqueos, etc. Eran aquéllos unos 
tiempos muy turbulentos en que los buscarruidos y perdonavidas habian sentado 
sus reales en la calle o en la bottega. Esto a lo que toca a la accién. Al pen- 
samiento otro tanto: pues se habia confundido y mezclado el cristianismo y el 
paganismo. “En el alma de todos se realizaba una profunda mutacién. Hasta 
entonces se habia vivido con el pensamiento puesto en el cielo, ambicionando 
conseguir la salvacién del alma. Ahora se amaba la gloria eterna o la cele- 
bridad pasajera, lo mismo que los héroes romanos o griegos. Cada personaje 
queria ser un semidids. Al levantarse nuevos templos, se mezclaban imagenes 
y atributos paganos con los simbolos del cristianismo. ...”’ (p. 33.) Este amor a 
un pasado clasico es lo que da el titulo al libro: “Los hombres de estudio y los 
artistas vivian postrados a los pies de Venus, divinidad despertada después de 
tantos siglos de sueho mortal, como las estatuas que iba desenterrando el arado 
en la campifia romana.” (p. 104.) 

También el titulo puede que se deba a los amores clandestinos de un joven 
espafiol contemporaneo con una viuda argentina, rica y hermosa. Después de 
pasar una temporadita en amor y compajia, en la Costa Azul, el tedio y el 
hastio hacen que el joven deje a la viudita. Cuando aquél recupera su eroto- 
mania por la argentina, ésta le dice que nones y se marcha con viento fresco 
del brazo de otro doncel. Esto da la modernidad a la obra. 

Pocas veces se le ofrece al maestro de espafiol obra de facil lectura como 
ésta, ademas de llevar consigo su narraci6n histérica de sumo interés. Ademas, 
queremos advertir que pronto saldra a la luz, si es que ya no ha salido, una 
novela basada sobre la vida de Colén, a quien se le atribuye el haber sido 
genovés, gallego, catalan, o portugués. ;Qué le hara Blasco Ibaiiez? 


Feperico SANCHEZ 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 




















THESE MEN WILL WRITE FOR YOU 


During the coming year several of the Honorary Members of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish will write for 
Hispania. Our Association has the privilege of counting among its 
honorary members some of the most renowned hispanists in the 
world. A few articles from these great men are already in the 
Editor’s manuscript drawer. 


Here is what some have written: 


Le agradezco vivamente el honor que me propone de colaborar con algun 
articulo... Con mucho gusto lo haré cuando pueda disponer de algtn tiempo 


para ello. ‘1 
— 


Saluda atentamente a su distinguido colega ... y le promete una colabora- 
cin para HISPANIA apenas sus presentes ocupaciones lo permiten. 


a4 
- LU 


Quando mi accadra trovare l'agio per scrivere sulla letteratura e la storia 
spagnuola, non manchero di inviarle uno scritto per l’HISPANIA. 


(b> Cow 


Estoy dispuesto a secundarla enviando todo lo mas pronto posible un articulo 


para HIspaANIA. af ’ iz 


I shall be very pleased to send a contribution as you ask. 


tree 
yell 
Tengo redactado un estudio sobre Las mujeres de La Araucana de Ercilla, 
que me parece cuadra bien con la indole de su revista Hispania. 


KP. Med 
>=" 


These articles when printed will be accompanied by facsimiles of 
the author’s signatures. Will it not be an inspiration to have in your 
possession the autographs of such men? 
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